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ENRICO CARUSO DIES IN NAPLES 


| 
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“Acute Peritonitis Proves Fatal to King of Ténors-End Comes 
at 5 A. M. on Tuesday—Hurried from Sorrento for New 
Operation—Stricken by Relapse on Saturday Last—Four 
Specialists in Consultation, but All Efforts Fail—Stimu- 
lants Administered to Sustain Heart as Opera’s Brightest 
Star Sinks into Alarming State of Weakness—News of 
End Shocks Legion of Admirers After Reassuring Mes- 
sages of Progress from Italy—Brave Fight Against Odds 
‘Through Long Illness and Recurring Attacks Proved 
Heroic Caliber of Man—The World Mourns as Regal 
Career in Song Is Terminated 
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APLES, PER, 
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2.—The golden voice of Enrico Caruso was 


silenced forever this morning, when the greatest of the great 
tenors closed his eyes in the sleep of death, here in his native 


Naples. The end came at 5 a. m. 


His heart failed to rally to stimu- 


lants which had been administered to him since Sunday, when he 
underwent an operation, compelled by a sudden relapse, which came 
upon him during a holiday trip to Pompeii on Saturday, and the subse- 
quent discovery of an abscess between the liver and the diaphragm 


which the tenor’s physicians felt compelled to relieve. 


when death came, were Mrs. 
and four physicians. 
“See Naples and die.” 


At his bedside, 


Caruso, the tenor’s brother, Giovanni, 


The quotation, which was one Caruso had 


used many times in jest or in earnest, came to mind among those close 
to the tenor as a prophecy fulfilled, and they recalled the wish, often 
expressed by him, that when the end should come, he wanted to pass 
from life among the familiar scenes of the city where he was born. 


A week -ago Caruso was at Sorrento, 
apparently continuing his uphill prog- 
ress to health. It was expected that he 
would come to his villa near Naples (one 
of five in Italy) some time later in 
August. Then came the holiday trip to 
Pompeii Saturday, the collapse, the hur- 
ried journey to Naples, the operation 
late Sunday night, and this morning, 
after the heart had been kept beating 
only by frequent injections of camphor 
and other stimulants, the spark of life 
went out. 


Extreme Weakness After Operation 
HEN Caruso was brought to Naples 
Sunday, it was said that his physi- 
clans were pessimistic. His collapse had 
been such that only by extreme meas- 
ures had life been kept in his body after 
his collapse on Saturday. Acute peri- 
tonitis, the physicians said, had been 
caused or was attended by a subphrenic 
abscess, and the only hope, a very slen- 
der one, lay in an immediate operation. 
Such weakness of the heart followed 
on Monday that Professor de Soto, one 
of the medical men in attendance, an- 
nounced after a consultation that 
there was no hope of prolonging the 
tenor’s life beyond Tuesday. Word of 
the great singer’s danger spread through 
the city and crowds gathered about 
Caruso’s retreat, many persons kneeling 
in prayer. Tourists asked for bulletins. 
Churches and shrines were visited by 
hundreds who offered supplications for 
the tenor’s recovery. 

Among those who refused to believe 
that Caruso was at death’s door were 
persons who had been with him in Sor- 
rento only a week or so ago. They re- 
ported that Caruso had walked for 
hours at a time about the city, barter- 
ing with shopkeepers over a cap or a 
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jewel (like the good Neapolitan that he 
was), basking in the sun for long 
periods, and on one occasion playing the 
jovial host to a party that continued un- 
til midnight. Repeatedly, he had ex- 
pressed the hope that he would be ready 
to resume his operatic work at the Met- 
ropolitan the coming winter, and many 
of those who had seen him believed his 
progress had been sufficient to make this 
hope a well founded one. 


Naples Stunned by Blow 


O-DAY’S announcement of his death 

came as a stunning blow. Naples, 
knowing that all the world shared her 
grief, seemed to rock with the news. The 
passing of a sovereign, of a great mili- 
tary hero, a reverenced inventor, states- 
man or humanitarian, however beloved 
and famous, could not have clutched the 
heart-strings of the tenor’s fellow Nea- 
politans more poignantly. Men who do 
not weep wept. There was a sense of 
awe and hush and groping, as if from 
inability to understand how this life 
could have been taken away. 

Though Caruso had not sung much in 
Italy for many years, Naples regarded 
him as her most illustrious son. The 
city will take official recognition of this 
fact, and will accord the tenor’s memory 
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ENRICO CARUSO, 


Most Eminent Figure in the World’s History of Song, Who Died in Naples on Tues- 
This Photograph, Selected as the Tenor’s Own Favorite from a Vast 


day. 


Gallery, Was Made When He Celebrated the Twenty-fifth Year of His Career 


in Opera 


than in Naples, 


has not taken 


Neapolitans their 


pride 


from the 
in his 








such honors as few citizens ever have reputation as the greatest of tenors. 
received. The fact that most of his later years, the Neapolitans have known 
triumphs have been abroad, and that his him as a man more intimately than as a 
voice is more familiar in New York singer, because of his almost 
In Thiv l“zrue 

Caruso, Man and Artist: Told in Word and Picture. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
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Cincinnati’s Zoo Is Scene of Brilliant Opera Season..........23, 29 
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visits to his villa here. His generosity, 
his kindliness, his fondness for fun and 
all manner of jokes, and the open heart- 
edness with which he mingled among his 
fellows, even after he had acquired 
wealth and fame, endeared him to thou- 


sands wh Win, had heard him sing. 

It wae\ les that he came, pale 
wt fer eh in June, a passenger 
on / Presidente Wilson, accompanied 






by 2 wife ged little Gloria. The welcome 
thax ceived Warmad him, but wearied 
hibta From this city he went to Sor- 
re ‘and then returned here to die, in 
ful ent of his wish, though it is said 


that Until the very last he did not share 
the pessimism of the physicians. 
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* is the beginning of the end.” 

This word, uttered with bated 
breath and hushed voice, swept the mus- 
ical world on the morning of Sunday, 
Dec. 12, 1920, when the news spread far 
and wide that Enrico Caruso, world fa- 
mous tenor, had burst a blood vessel in 
his throat while singing at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music the previous night. 
The opera, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” came to 
an abrupt end as the announcement was 
made that the stricken tenor could not 
continue the performance. 

It was the third mishap of the singer 
in two weeks. On the evening of Nov. 
30, while singing the réle of Samson 
in “Samson et Dalila,’ he had suffered 


an injury to his head when he was 
caught beneath the descending pillars 
in the final scene. Then came the “Pag- 
liacci” incident of Dec. 8. The tenor gave 
dramatically the aria “Vesti la Giubba,” 
and, torn with a greater emotional feel- 
ing than usual, he staggered up the steps 
of the miniature stage of the strolling 
players. The moments passed and the 
audience wondered as the singer failed 
to return to acknowledge the plaudits. 
It was rumored that he was injured. 
The applause did not abate, and the un- 
easy feeling spread that an accident had 
occurred. 

Caruso emerged from the wings. at 
last, supported by Giuseppe de Luca. Not 
once did he glance at the auditorium. His 
left hand was held to his side, the right 
was raised to his head. The tumult of 
applause was hushed as the conviction 
gnigyes the audience that the singer was 

urt. 

Some minutes later William J. Guard 
made an announcement from the stage. 
Caruso had strained his side in his dra- 
matic exit, he said, but the performance 
would go on. The intermission was a 
little longer than usual, while physicians 
made an examination, but the tenor was 
not to be deterred. He finished the opera 
amid cheers from his admirers. Bruno 
Zirato, Mr. Caruso’s secretary, stated 
the next day that no serious results were 
anticipated from the accident. 


An Unfinished | Performancé 


HE following Saturday came the mo- 

mentous performance at Brooklyn. It 
was plainly noticeable in the first act 
that Mr. Caruso was singing under dif- 
ficulties. At the conclusion of an early 
aria he retired to his dressing roon\, 
where he was seized with a fit of cough- 
ing. Medical aid was again summoned. 
His condition was said to be serious 
and it was advised that he be sent home 
immediately. 

For the second time in a week Mr. 
Guard appeared before the audience. He 
explained that Mr. Caruso had suffered 
a rupture of one of the minor blood ves- 
sels in.his throat, and that the perform- 
ance was at an end. 

_The news created consternation in mu- 
sical and artistic circles. Telegraph and 
cable carried messages of condolence to 
the singer’s apartment. Flowers bur- 
dened every nook and corner of his 
rooms. * Inquiry after inquiry revealed 
the expectancy in which the news of his 
condition was awaited. Mr. Caruso spent 
the Sunday quietly in bed. His personal 
physician, Dr. Philip Horowitz, was con- 
stantly in attendance. His condition im- 
proved, and it was announced that the 
fears expressed over the outcome of the 
incident had been exaggerated. 


High 


Points in Tencr’s 
Summarized 


ALIENT events in the spectacu- 
lar career of Enrico Caruso can 
be summarized as follows: 
Born.........Naples, Feb. 25, 1873 
Operatic début.......Naples, 1894 
Rome début.Costanzi Theater, 1899 
First appearances at La Scala, 
Pr en enn” 1901 
London début........May 14, 1902 
: American début, Metropolitan, 

: ; Nov. 23, 1903 
s Marriage........... Aug. 20, 1918 
Last appearance, Metropolitan, 

: Dec. 24, 1920 
i: SE, 6 ohened ericecolars ands Aug. 2, 1921 
_He sang 549 performances in 
sixteen years at the Metropoli- 
tan, appearing fifty-one times dur- 

ing the season of 1907-1908. 


Career 
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A long explanation was penned by 
Dr. Horowitz to lessen the ap- 
prehension of the host of the artist’s 
friends. The accident was an ordinary 
one, he declared, that might easily have 
occurred to any individual. The blood 
vessel was a tiny vein at the base of 
the tongue, not affecting the vocal cords 
in any way. A scratch made by swallow- 
ing a hard morsel of food might have oc- 
casioned the injury. The natural con- 
gestion of the singer’s throat and the 
muscular exertion attendant upon sing- 
ing had converted what might have been 
a scarcely discernible bleeding into a 
hemorrhage sufficient to cause dis- 
comfort. 

The hopeful words of the physician 
seemed to have been fully warranted, 


aruso Loses Heroic Battle For Life 
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when the announcement was made that 
Mr. Caruso would appear the following 
night (Monday) in “La Forza del Des- 
tino.” Metropolitan patrons could scarce- 
ly credit their senses. It was regarded 
as the reckless venture of a foolhardy 
-man. A _ throng—uneasy, hopeful, ap- 
prehensive, dubious—flocked to the Met- 
ropolitan that night. It was expected— 
some even hoped—that the great tenor 
would not be permitted to appear. But 
he sang, and in a manner as if to quiet 
forever all fears that might have been 
entertained in his behalf. He crushed 
the most skeptical of his doubters by his 
buoyant, virile phrases; he amazed the 
most ardent of his enthusiasts by the 
beauty of his art. Not a trace of injury 
to his voice was discernible. At times 





The Last Time Enrico Caruso Sang 
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Caruso in His Dressing Room, in Acute Pain. 
The Camera, It Would Seem, Caught It and Mirrored 


Evidence of His Distress. 


Photo ©) by Mishkin 


Those Who Look for It Will See, or Imagine They See, the Lines of Suffering in 
This Remarkable Photograph, Taken the Last Time Caruso Sang in Public. 
On Christmas Eve, Last, Mr. Mishkin Went Personally to the Metropolitan 
Opera House to Photograph the Tenor as “Eleazar” in “La Juive.” He Found 


But He Sang the Role with Little 


It. The Next Day Caruso Was Confined to His Bed, His Long Illness Upon Him. 
The Photograph Not Only Shows Him as He Appeared on That Historical Night, 
but Tells in Its Own Way the Story of the Last Time the Greatest of Tenors 


Donned Costume and Make-up. 


It Is Published Here for the First Time 





Once Called “‘The Broken Tenor,” 
Caruso Leapt to Operatic Fame 
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NRICO CARUSO, the greatest tenor 


of his day and one of the greatest 
singers of all time, was born in Naples, 


Feb. 25, 1873. His father, Marcellino 
Caruso, was a well-to-do mechanic who 
knew nothing about music. He was per- 
suaded by the parish priest, however, 
to let Enrico sing in the choir, which 
he did -until his alto voice began to 
change into a tenor. It was when about 
eighteen years of age that the celebrity 
to be really discovered his voice. 

“T used to go 
down to the sea- 


poo 







walked, I was al- 
ways singing. If 
anyone chose to 
listen to me, all the 
better; if not, I 
sang just the same! I can honestly say 
that in those days I sang with every 
pore in my body. A young fellow about 
my own age once spoke to me and asked 
me why I did not learn to sing, as I 


shore every day 
during the summer 
with my compan- 
ions to enjoy a cool 
bath,” said the 
~f tenor, on one occa- . 
sion. “And at that 
time, wherever I 
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had a real tenor voice and could go on 
the stage and make a fortune. Up to 
that time I had not thought of it, but 
the idea pleased me and I willingly ac- 
cepted the invitation of the stranger, 
who introduced himself to me as Edoardo 
Missiano, to go with him to the singing 
teacher, Guglielmo Vergine at _ the 
Naples Conservatory. 


Sings for Teacher at Conservatory 


6é AESTRO VERGINE was _ not 

especially impressed. He said I 
had a voice ‘of a sort’ but that it was 
‘like the gold in the bed of the Tiber, 
hardly worth drawing out.’ Missiano, 
however, had taken a fancy to my voice 
and induced Vergine to hear me again 
which he agreed to do in five days, but 
I was forbidden to sing at all during 
that time. 

“When I went again I sang the aria 
from ‘The Pearl Fishers’ and_ the 
Siciliana from ‘Cavalleria,’ then at the 
height of its popularity. Vergine said: 
‘Missiano, I believe that after all you 
have brought’ me the right thing. The 
young man has material but his tone 1s 
shrill and whistling. At any rate, I will 
see what I can do with him.’ And so, I 
became a free pupil of Vergine who was 
my first teacher.” 





[Continued on page 4] 
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he coughed, but that he had frequently 
done of recent years. His glorious voice 
had never been in better condition since 
the opening of the season, and his spirits 
never so high. 

The joy of the musical world was des- 
tined to be short lived. He appeared again 
in “Samson et Delila” at the Metropoli- 
tan on Thursday, Dec. 16. A degree of 
caution was noticed in his singing, but he 
gave the role a fine coloring and a flow- 
ing beauty in song. 


“L’Elisir d Amore” Canceled 


— following Wednesday he was sche- 
uled to repeat “L’Elisir d’Amore” at 
the Metropolitan. A slight indisposition, 
it was announced, kept him at home, and 
another opera was substituted. He re- 
turned, however, on Christmas eve: to 
sing the réle of Eleazar in “La Juive.”’ 
No trace of illness was manifest, and 
his portrayal of the familiar part pos- 
sessed all of the strength and power that 
he was accustomed to impart. 

It was his last supreme effort. The 
delighted audience that had partaken of 
the inspiration of his Christmas eve 
venture was the last that would ever be 
thrilled by his tones. He was sick as 
he sang, and was seized again on Christ- 
mas day, and in the afternoon took to 
his bed. The news was withheld for 
a time. The press learned of it Sunday 
night, and on Monday the world again 
was vlunged into a fever of anxiety by 
the danger to its beloved tenor. 

Five physicians issued reassuring bul- 
letins. They were Drs. Samuel Lambert, 
Evan M. Evans, Antonia Stella, Francis 
J. Murray and Philin Horowitz. Caruso, 
it was learned had helped to decorate a 
Christmas tree for his daughter Gloria 
after his return from the opera Friday 
night. He arose in great pain Christ- 
mas morning, and returned to his bed 
about two o’clock in the afternoon. His 
sickness was diagnosed as pleurisy. 

On Thursday, Dec. 30, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Caruso had undergone 
an operation by Dr. John F. Erdmann 
for empyema, a condition following an 
attack of pleurisy. A second and more 
serious operation was performed the next 
day. It was rumored that a rib had been 
removed, but this was later denied. The 
reports of the physicians were encourag- 
ing, and on Tuesday, Jan. 4, bulletins 
ceased to be issued. 


Confident of Recovery 


HE management of the Metropolitan 

displayed no signs of anxiety. The 
previous illness due to the rupture of 
a blood vessel had created far greater 
consternation. Caruso’s quick rally af- 
ter that incident and his failure to show 
any signs of ill effects in his subsequent 
appearances, had stilled apprehension re- 
garding his physical condition. It was 
confidently expected that the king of 
tenors would make a speedy recovery 
from his most recent malady. The period 
of his absence from the Metropolitan was 
estimated at about eight weeks. No of- 
ficial utterance was obtainable, but op- 
timism was radiated by the opera at- 
tachés. It was hinted that Caruso would 
sing again in March. 

Outside opinions, it is true, were not 
so roseate. Dr. Francesco Sauchelli, the 
chiropractor, recalled that an untoward 
series of events for six years had grad- 
ually taxed the tenor’s vitality. He had 
sustained a heavy fall during a perform- 
ance of “Tosca” in 1916, and had once 
previously been injured in “Samson et 
Dalila” a year before his similar acci- 
dent of last fall. 

The public, however, awaited the ver- 
dict of the physicians. On Monday, Jan. 
10, a bulletin signed by the six attending 
physicians announced that the tenor was 
convalescent. “Mr. Caruso’s tempera- 
ture is normal; the surgical condition is 
under control,” read the bulletin. 





[Continued on page 4] 


: Great Tenor Looked Upon United 
: States as “Stepmother Country” 


ARUSO’S' fondness for’ the 

United States was often ex- 
pressed, sometimes with a droll 
humor which endeared him to the 
public. Returning to New York 
in the autumn of 1917 from a sum- 
mer season in South America, 
Caruso landed at the Market Street 
dock on the East River. His first 
act, it is said, was to kneel and 
place his hand upon*the ground. 
Then, rising, he kissed the hand 
which had been upon the ground, 
and said: “I am so glad to be back 
in my stepmother country!” 
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The Story of Caruso’s Success in America Is the Story of the Parts He Played. 
Multitude That Laments His Passing Will Review Again and Often the 
Made His New York Début, to the Patriarchal Ancient of “La Juive,” 
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After Thrice Emerging from Shadow, 
Singer Loses in Battle with Death 
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IS improvement was such that two 

weeks later Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
forces, and Otto H. Kahn, chairman of 
the Board of Directors, visited him at 
his apartment. His recovery was con- 
sidered assured, and it was said that his 
voice had escaped the ravages of disease. 


The first appearance of another tenor 
in one of the réles made famous by the 
king of song took place on Saturday, 
Feb. 5, more than a month after Caruso 
had fallen ill. Giuli Crimi was the tenor 
who took the part of Don Alvaro in “La 
Forza del Destino,” which was one of the 
last operas in which the stricken singer 
had appeared. 

Caruso was still confined to his rooms 
in the Vanderbilt Hotel. Plans were 
made to have him take a brief rest at 
Atlantic City, and then to go to Florida 
for recuperation. His progress was con- 
sidered so satisfactory that there was 
talk of having him appear at three per- 
formances of the Metropolitan company 
in Atlanta, Ga., during the annual visit 
of the company to that city. Mr. Zirato, 
the tenor’s secretary, discounted this re- 
port, saying that it was improbable in 
the extreme that the singer would be able 
to appear. 


Suffers Sudden Relapse 


T was less than a week later that 

Caruso suffered a_ relapse. On 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 16, he was in 
a serious condition, and the first of many 
rumors was circulated that he was dying. 
Physicians worked incessantly at his bed- 
side, oxygen was administered, and the 
last rites of the Catholic faith were given 
to him at midnight. His son, Enrico, Jr., 
in school at Culver, Ind., was summoned 
by wire. Again the wires and cables 
hummed with anxious queries. The 
President, through his secretary, called 
up by long distance telephone from the 
National Capital to be informed of his 
condition. Rich and poor, great and 
lowly, paused in their daily tasks to read 
the bulletins concerning the idol of all. 

For three days Mr. Caruso lay in the 
valley of the shadow. For three days he 
fought a valiant battle, during which 
physicians despaired, and even his near- 
est relatives gave up hope. But the 
indomitable spirit of the man triumphed 
over his malady; his will to live brought 
him through the crucial hours. On Feb. 
20 the public was informed that the tenor 
had spent a quiet night, and that his 
eondition was satisfactory. The birth- 
day of the singer, Sunday, Feb. 27, when 
he reached the age of forty-eight, found 
him weak but confident. 

Reassuring bulletins indicated the pa- 
tient’s slow improvement. His appetite 
was good, and his rest satisfactory. On 
March 1 his cendition was considered 
favorable for the performance of a minor 
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operation. Three days later his brother, 
Giovanni, arrived to take the singer back 
to Italy for a complete rest. Carsso im- 
proved gradually, and the fever soon left 
him. He showed an active interest in 
his surroundings, had the newspapers 
read to him, and asked to be permitted 
to draw cartoons, his favorite pastime. 
Although visitors were still denied him, 
his progress continued _ satisfactorily, 
and it was hoped that the trip to Italy 
would soon be undertaken. 


Steady Improvement in Spring 


ASTER came and went with a 
brightened outlook, and hopes high 
for the tenor’s ultimate complete re- 


covery. As the spring advanced, he en- 
joyed automobile rides, and plans were 
made to have him return to Italy in 
May. A week later he was able to walk 
about his room without the aid even of 
a cane. In and about the Metropolitan 
there were emphatic assurances that the 
singer would again be the leading figure. 
in the season of 1921-22. It was even 
predicted that he would sing in the open- 
ing performance of the season. 


Late in April passage was engaged 
for the tenor and his party to sail for 
Naples on the Italian liner Presidente 
Wilson on May 28. Before his departure 
he paid an impromptu visit to the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the scene of his 
many triumphs, which he was never to 
see again. Facetiously he explained to 
members of the Metropolitan staff that 
he had reported for duty. In the office 
of Edward Ziegler, assistant manager, 
a rousing reception was held. Artur 
Bodanzky, Thomas Chalmers, Giovanni 
Martino, Leon Rothier, Otto Weil, Jeanne 
Gordon and others joining in an im- 
promptu welcome to the artist. 

“Back next fall, sure,” said Mr. Caruso 
as he took his departure. “But I have 
my fingers crossed,” he added. Was it 
premonition? They were the last words 
he was to utter in the historic building 
that had known him so long. 


Sails for Italy 


N May 28 the tenor took his leave of 
America. A great crowd assembled 
at the Bush Terminal docks in Brooklyn. 


The party arrived at four o’clock. Bear- 
ing few traces of his trying illness, 
Caruso never seemed more gracious. He 
bowed and smiled at the shout of “Viva 
Caruso!” that went up. He held up 
his baby Gloria to the view of the throng. 
He passed aboard the liner amid cheers 
and well wishes. With him. besides his 
wife and daughter, were his brother, his 
physician, Dr. Antonio Stella, and mem- 
bers of the household staff. He sang a 
pealing high A when asked if he still re- 
tained his vocal powers. 

The voyage was uneventful, and the 
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Caruso Perfecting Himself in Role of “Eleazar” in “La Juive,” the 


Last Réle He Sang Before His Illness. 


Aceompanist, Is at the Piano 


Salvatore Fucito, His 


party reached Naples on June 9. A host 
of admirers found the tenor apparently 
much benefited by the ocean trip. After a 
few days spent in Naples, Mr. Caruso left 
for Sorrento, overlooking the Bay of 
Naples. There, amid the cypress groves, 
he was to win back the health that had 
failed him in the past year. 

Reports came of the singer leading 
the simple life in his beloved surround- 
ings. Reports that his voice had suf- 
fered drew from him an indignant de- 
nial. Early in July he was interviewed 
by newspaper men at the Hotel Victoria 
in Sorrento. He was found living a re- 
tired life, taking no part in the activi- 
ties of the guests, and singing a little 
every day. To a press representative, 
he said, “I am pleased to inform you 
that I am feeling fine. Do your utmost 
to refute rumors that my voice is af- 
fected. They are absolutely without 
foundation.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza also visited Mr. 


Caruso, and corroborated the statement 
that the tenor was progressing rapidly. 
“I have no apprehension for his future 
condition,” cabled the impresario, “he 
will surely sing the coming season.” 

And so it was that the musical world, 
believing its favorite on the road to full 
recovery in his native land, stood 
stunned and incredulous at the report of 
his sudden demise. The oft-repeated 
rumor of his being near death- dis- 
posed many to doubt the authenticity of 
the news. But nature had taken its 
toll of even this vigorous and sturdy con- 
stitution. His last relapse found him 
weakened by a constant siege of serious 
disease; and human endurance could 
withstand no more. To those who recall 
the series of shocks and trials that his 
iron constitution had borne, the recollec- 
tion returns of the first sign of disaster 
in the “Pagliacci” fall, and they repeat, 
“It was the beginning of the end.” 





Once Termed “Broken Tenor” 
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Soon after this, Caruso was called to 
military service and one of his officers, 
hearing him sing while at work polish- 
ing harness, interested a talented ama- 
teur musician in him. In the meantime 
his mother had died and his father re- 


married. The boy’s stepmother realized 
the possibilities of his voice and per- 
suaded his father to try and obtain his 
release from the army, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing by having his younger 
brother vake his place. Enrico was thus 
able to continue his studies with Vergine 
after an interval of a year and a half, 
and six months later, in 1894, he made his 
début in “L’Amico Francesco” at the 
Nuova Theater in Naples, but without 
creating any particular impression, good 
or bad. For singing the role four times 
he received $40, a pair of shoes, a suit 
of fleshings and a neckerchief. He was, 
however, engaged for the opera at Ca- 
serta, near Naples, and made his first 
appearance with the company in April, 
1895, in “Faust.” Again he failed to 
make any particular impression, but the 
follewing year he sang at the Fondo 
Theater in Naples in “Traviata,” “Fa- 
vorita” and “Gioconda” with some suc- 
cess. 


Reverses Opinion of Voice 


N 1896, the opera house at Salerno de- 
cided to open their season with “I 


Puritani,” and Lombardi, the great 
teacher of singing, was engaged as con- 
ductor. Their tenor fell ill at the last 
moment, and Lombardi, who had heard 
of Caruso, suggested him. The directors 
laughed. “The broken tenor!” they said, 
for Caruso had earned that sobriquet 
after one of his failures. Lombardi, 
however, sent for Caruso and after hear- 
ing him sing, offered him the engage- 
ment. Other engagements followed in 
other of the smaller Italian cities, and 
in 1898 he was invited by the publisher, 
Sonzogno, to sing the réle of Marcello 
in Leoneavallo’s “Bohéme” at the Teatro 
Lirico in Milan. He refused at first, as 
he felt the part did not suit him, but 
finally sang it on Nov. 8, 1898, and awak- 
ened the next morning to find that he 
had at last achieved a great success. In 
1899 he sang at the Carlo Felice in 
Genoa, in the next two seasons in Petro- 
ye and from 1899 to 1903 in Buenos 
Aires. 


During the carnival in 1901 he was 
again at Milan, this time at La Scala, 
where he sang in Puccini’s “Bohéme” 
and leading réles in other operas, creat- 
ing those in Mascagni’s “Le Maschere” 
and, the following year, Franchetti’s 
“Germania”—he afterwards sang it at 
the Metropolitan—also in Cilea’s “Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur.” He sang with Melba 
at Monte Carlo, where he was engaged 
for four seasons. 


On May 14, 1902, he was first heard at 
Covent Garden, London, and appeared 
there each succeeding season until 1907, 
the management at that time declining 
to re-engage him as they felt that his 
fee was excessive. He was heard in the 
British capital, however, in concerts and 
private entertainments. 


Début at Metropolitan 


ARUSO’S American engagement was 
delayed through the death of Maur- 


ice Grau, who had signed a contract with 
him. Heinrich Conried, who succeeded 


Grau at the helm of the Metropolitan, 


had never heard the tenor and did not 


care to take up the contract. It was 
said, however, that all the Italian friends 
of Conried in New York told him that 
Caruso was the greatest living Italian 
tenor, and, on the strength of their ad- 
vice, the contract was signed and Caruso 
made his American début at the Metro- 
politan on Nov. 23, 1903, as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto.” 

The phenomenal success he achieved 
from his first appearance in New York, 
in spite of certain vocal failings that 
were commented upon by various critics, 
never wavered until his last appearance 
in “La Juive” on Christmas Eve, 1920, 
when he sang for the last time. There 
were two intervals in his career, one 
in 1909, and another in 1911, when he 
was forced to withdraw from the com- 
pany during the season and go to Eu- 
rope for treatment of a more or less 
serious kind, but in each case the treat- 
ment was successful and his voice was 
unimpaired even by several very deli- 
cate throat operations. His répertoire 
included more than forty operas, many 
of his réles being “creations.” At the 
Metropolitan he sang in the first per- 
formances of Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West,” and Charpentier’s “Ju- 
lien.” 


Three Operatic Periods 


IS career at the Metropolitan falls 

into three periods, the first of more 
or less lyric réles, the middle period 
when he began to add more dramatic 
ones, and the third, when his chief suc- 
cesses were in purely dramatic parts. 
Some few roles, such as Cano in 
“Pagliacci,” lasted through all three peri- 
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Singer Cured Before He Left 
America, Says Personal 
Physician 

HAT Caruso had fully recovered 
from the illness from which he 
suffered while in America, and that 


he died of a disease that was un- 
connected with his former malady, 





was the statement of Dr. Antonio 
Stella, one of the six physicians 
who attended Mr. Caruso last 
winter. 

Dr. Stella was profoundly moved 
at the news of the death of the 
tenor. 

‘“T hope it is not so; I can hardly 
believe it,” he repeated. “The ill- 
ness which caused Mr. Caruso’s 
death was not the kind from which 
he suffered before sailing for 
Europe. According to the news dis- 
patches, his death was caused by a 
subphrenic abscess which brought 
on peritonitis. This was not a con- 
dition from which he suffered be- 

: fore his departure. A week before 
: he left for Italy, a consultation was 
=: held by his attending physicians, 
and it was decided he had fully re- 
covered from his original ailment, 
and that no complications had set 


in.” 
Three days before he sailed, 
X-ray photographs demonstrated 


that Mr. Caruso was in fit condi- 
tion to undertake the journey, Dr. 
Stella declared. 
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ods. In the first, some of his principal 
successes were in “Pagliacci,’”’ “Aida,” 
“Bohéme” and “Rigoletto.” In the mid- 
dle period, in “Gioconda,” ‘“Armide,” 
“The Masked Ball,” “The Huguenots” 
and “Manon.” The great successes of 
his final years were “Samson,” “Le 
Prophete” and “La Juive.” In sixteen 
vears at the Metropolitan he sang 549 
times, making fifty-one appearances in 
the 1907-08 season alone. 

On Aug. 20, 1918, Caruso was married 
to Dorothy Park Benjamin of New York, 
in the Marble Collegiate Church of that 
city. The marriage had been contem- 
plated for some time but parental op- 
position delayed it. Mrs. Caruso became 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church 
in March, 1919, and the couple were re- 
married by the ritual of that faith in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
March 14,1919. There was an estrange- 
ment between Mrs. Caruso and her fam- 
ily, following the marriage, but it has 
been stated the breach was healed at the 
time of the birth of their child Gloria on 
Dec. 18, 1919. 

Caruso’s fees as a singer equaled if 
they did not surpass those of any singer 
in any era. On two tours to Mexico 
City he was paid $7,500 a performance, 
and in Havana in 1919, he made ten ap- 
pearances at $10,000 each. He was of- 
fered $12,000 an appearance to go to 
Peru but the engagement was never 
closed. His royalties from his phono- 
graph records have amounted for a 
number of years to about $100,000 a 
year. 
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Triumphs In Concert 


ONTRARY to the custom of opera 

singers, Enrico Caruso steadily re- 
fused to appear in concert until May, 
1917, when he was persuaded to make his 
first tour by F. C. Coppicus, head of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, who as 
general secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was an intimate friend 
f the tenor, and personally managed his 
oncert appearances in this country. At 
the insistence of Mr. Coppicus, Caruso 
finally consented “to try” a few concerts 
n May, 1917. He hesitated about ap- 
pearing alone on the stage with only a 
plano and aceompanist so the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, then conducted by irnst 
Kunwald, was engaged. After spirited 
idding the concerts were awarded to 
Cincinnati, Toledo and Pittsburgh, and 
the tenor made his first concert appea: 
ince at Music Hall, Cincinnati, on May 
1, 1917. From Cincinnati the party, in- 
cluding the entire orchestra, traveled to 
loledo, where under the auspices of the 
Civic Music League, the second concert 
was given in the Terminal Auditorium. 
Seenes of indescribable enthusiasm were 
repeated here and the triumphal pro- 
‘ession moved on to Pittsburgh, where 
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Meeting with Charpen- 
tier when Metropolitan 
Staged “Julien” in 1914 


At the Stage Door of the Metropolitan, 1916 
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With His Wife and Baby Gloria, 1920 





his last concert of that season was given 
on May 5 


Second Concert Tour 


IS next concerts were in the sum- 

mer of 1918 at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
and Saratoga Springs, N. Y. An exten- 
sive tour had been planned for the fall 
and the tenor and party left New York 
for Buffalo on Oct. 11. The singer ar- 
rived in Buffalo on Oct. 10, at the out- 
break of the influenza epidemic and the 
authorities felt that a crowd of such 
proportions as was. scheduled might 
menace the city’s health, so the hall was 
closed. Caruso was good-natured about 
this mishap, and sang informaily for 
the Chamber of Commerce at the Iroquis 
Hotel for the benefit of the Liberty Loan 
drive then in progress, at which nearly 
$1,000,000 was subscribed. On account of 
the influenza, several other concerts were 
postponed, but an appearance in Detroit, 
permitted by the authorities, brought out 
a capacity audience in spite of the fact 
that the public was shunning theaters at 
the time. On March 3, 1919, Caruso 
made a flying trip to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
for a concert, and the postponed Buffalo 
concert was given on April 7. 

Following the 1919 Atlanta opera sea- 
son, Caruso left for his first long con- 
cert tour, visiting Nashville, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Canton, Ohio, and finishing at 
the Newark, N. J., Festival. In the 
spring of 1920 he returned to Pitts- 
burgh, and also gave concerts in Water- 
bury, Conn., and Scranton, Pa., during 
the opera season. In New Orleans, La., 
on June 26 of last year, a concert was 
originally set for May 3, but the Havana 
opera season was advanced one week 
;o he had to leave from Atlanta direct 
for Havana. The New Orleans man- 
agement requested a date as soon as pos 
sible and the tenor obligingly agreed to 
sail from Cuba to New Orleans afte 
the opera season there. 


| fyrionyg a year ago Caruso again sang 
ey to a monster seashore audience at 





the great Ocean Grove Auditorium and 
last fall he made his most extensive tour, 
traveling as far West as Denver. This 
tour opened in Montreal on Sept. 28 at 
the Arena. The stage was improvised 
by moving the boxing ring to one end 
of the hall. Seven thousand persons 
were seated on a sawdust floor or plain 
pine benches such as bleachers at a base- 
ball park. What is believed to be a 
world’s record for concert receipts was 
established that night, the total being 
$28,700. Appearances followed in To- 
ronto, Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, Omaha, 
Tulsa, Fort Worth, Houston, Charlotte 
and Norfolk, the cities being chosen for 
size of auditoriums. In Norfolk, Va., he 
sang his last concert on Oct. 28 in the 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle. 

One of the last notes to be received in 
America from Caruso arrived a few days 
ago addressed to Mr. Coppicus from Sor- 
rento under date of July 6, as follows: 
“My health improves daily and I can 
already walk one mile every day, and |] 


hope that toward the end of August I 
will be fixed up. Regarding the voice, 
there is nothing to say because I have 
not tried it as yet, but I believe it is 
fine. My family enjoys perfect health 
and reciprocates your greetings. One 
sees Americans here everywhere, so I do 
not feel that America is so far away. 
Thank you for your’ affectionate 
thoughts. With an embrace I remain, 
yours, Enrico Caruso.” 

Caruso was a great believer in hu- 
manity. He absolutely trusted his 
friends which fact is no better proven 
than his relationship with Mr. Coppicus 
who never had a written agreement with 
him through the years of their associa- 
tion. One of his favorite sayings was 
‘my word is my contract,’ and he never 
failed to live up to this maxim. The 
only concerts he ever missed were on ac- 
count of his sickness last fall, and with 
fine bravery he spoke of filling them in 
the spring. The cities were Newark, 
Washington, Providence and New Haven. 





Sends Greetings Few Days 
Before Death 


ROM Sorrento, three days before his 
death, Enrico Caruso sent the editor 
of MusICAL AMERICA a greeting in the 
form of twenty-word cablegram. A reas- 
suring message regarding the popular 
idol came at the same time from Gina 
Viafora, New York vocal teacher and 
wife of Gianni Viafora, the artist, who 
had been visiting the Carusos at Sor- 
rento. 
In his cablegram, addressed to John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
Mr. Caruso said: 


“Madame Viafora visits me and gives 
me your message. 


Very nice of you. | 


send you best regards and kind saluta- 
tions. ENRICO CARUSO.” 


The cable from Mme. Viafora, also 
addressed to Mr. Freund, was as follows: 


“Am visiting Caruso in_ Sorrento. 
Find hina in wonderful health and spirits. 
News published about his lost voice ab- 
solutely untrue. He will sing many 
years more.” 

Until almost the day of his death, 
newspaper correspondents in Italy con- 
tinued to send favorable reports of 
Caruso’s progress. William J. Guard, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, now 
in Italy, was quoted by the New York 
World on Sunday, July 31, as saying that 
Caruso’s voice “has the power and the 
sweetness that made him the greatest of 
tenors, and bears scarcely a sign of his 
long illness.” According to this account, 
Mr. Guard heard Caruso sing and the 
tenor told him he believed his voice would 
be in perfect condition for operatic work 
in New York during the next seaso! 
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EGIONS of his admirers mourned 

over the death of Caruso and ex- 
pressions of grief were universal. To 
close friends of the tenor the news was 
especially shocking because many of them 
had received letters from him only the 
evening before his death. In all of these 
messages he emphasized the improve- 
ment in his health and expressed the 
confident hope that he would be singing 
in New York next season, 

Constant telephone calls to MUSICAL 
_ AMERICA from musicians who begged to 
know whether the statements were true, 
were received, and the inquirers ex- 
pressed deep regret at the loss of the 
operatic idol. 

Among the statements received by 
MusiIcAL AMERICA in regard to _ the 
tenor’s death were the following: 

ANTONIO SCOTTI, long the associate of 
Caruso and one of his closest friends: 
“What can be said at this hour? He 


was my dearest, my best friend. I was 
with him constantly, first during his 
year in London, and then, the first years 
here. I well remember when he arrived, 
how I introduced him to the press rep- 
resentative of the Metropolitan, and in 
my own broken English translated his 
Italian interview. He was my brother! 
Only last night I was reading a letter he 
had sent to Mr. Sisca, editor of La 
Follia, in which he said he was feeling 
fine and that he would soon be thinking 
of leaving Italy to return to America. It 
is a serious loss the world sustains.” 
BRUNO ZIRATO, secretary of the tenor, 
who is occupying Caruso’s suite at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel: “I do not, I will not 
believe it.””. When assured that the re- 
port came through an authorized source 
he said: “They must have made a mis- 
take this once. I will not believe it.” 
ALLAN HINCKLEY, bass, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera House: “He was 
the whitest man among singers, always 
ready to share with everyone honors 
which for the most part were his own. 





Wanted: Violinist, man between thirty 
and forty preferred, to head department 
in important music school. Must be suc- 
cessful player and experienced, inter- 
ested teacher. Permanent position for 
the right man. Particulars in first letter 
to “Violinist,” care Musical America. 





No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 
music is always available at 
the theatres under direction of 


Hugo Riesenfeld 
Photo Plays week of August 7, 
1921, will be: 











° ° Broadwav 
Rivoli at 49th St. 
“Experience” with Richard Barthelmess 

from George V. Hobart’s Play. 
A Paramount Picture. 
: Times 
Rialto Square 
Gloria Swanson in 
Elinor Glyn’s Original Photoplay, 
“The Great Moment” 
A Paramount Picture. 
Criterion or deck be, 
“The Golem’”’—Eighth Week. 
Special Music Program 
“Eli, Eli’—Tony Sarg Cartoon 
Broadway at Sist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week August 7 
MARK TWAIN'S 
“A CONNECTICUT YANKEE William Fox 
IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT” = Presentation 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:38 to ll P. M. 








World Mourns with Italy as 


: Caruso’s Fee Ranged from $10 to 
; $10,000 in Twenty-six Years 


ARUSO received for his first 
: operatic engagement in Naples 
=: in 1894, $10 a performance for four 
: performances, In 1920, the tenor 
= was paid $10,000 a performance 
: for ten performances in Havana, 
> and refused an offer of $12,000 a 
performance in Peru. Guglielmo 
Vergine, his first teacher, refused 
=: at first to take him as a pupil, say- 
> ing: “There is no voice there!” 

His fee at the Metropolitan has 
= been $3,000 a performance for a 
= number of years. 
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He was always eager to assist the inex- 
perienced on the stage and was peculiarly 
lacking in the so-called knocking quali- 
ties. I never will forget the first time 
I sang with him in ‘Afda,’ when I was 
not too sure of my Italian nor my stage 
positions. His nod of approval after I 
had finished and his taking of my hand 
to share honors, at the time seemed 
trivial, but now when he is gone, show 
the bigness of his nature. May he rest 
in peace.” 

SALVATORE Fucito, Mr. Caruso’s ac- 
companist: “It is unbelievable. Only 


Caruso | Passes 


UM 


lasi night I received from him a letter 
in which he says, ‘I am in the best of 
health, thanks to baths in the sun and 
sea. I will be selling my voice for at 
least twenty years more, and will strive 
the more forcefully to reach the heights 
of my ambition.’ I remember just be- 
fore he left for Europe on the pier he 
said to me, ‘I am sure ta come back, to 
study new roles, and people will say it is 
the old Caruso. If I am not sure of 
fulfilling the same work I have done in 
the past I will never return.’ He was 
ever conscientious and thoughtful for his 
public. I am too overcome to say any- 
ir § Such sorrow as this leaves one 
silent.” 
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MARZIALE Sisca, editor of La Follia, 
the Italian weekly, and a friend of 
Caruso, was so overcome by the news 
that he left: his office. When finally 
reached he said: “I am broken over the 
shock. Last night Mr. Scotti came to 
my house and we read over a letter from 


- Mr. Caruso in which he said he was 


tremendously improved, and that in a 
week he expected to be completely re- 
covered. We discussed what parts he 
would sing next season. It is character- 
istic of the tenor that in his letter to 
me he enclosed a sketch of the Sicilian 
actor, Grassa, who is coming to America 
next fall. He requested me to help the 
actor all,I can. It was always his first 


thought te help others as much as: he: 
could.” 
Benjamins Have No Word. 


PARK BENJAMIN, Jr., brother of Mrs. 
Caruso: “The family has heard noth- 
ing outside what we have read in the 
newspapers. We have received no cable 
from my sister, and at the cable office 
they tell us that personal cables are gen- 
erally delayed. This is probably the 
reason. All the letters have told of his 
improving health, We know no more 
and are waiting amxiously for word from 
my sister.” 

From the offices of Park Benjamin, 
father of Mrs. Caruso, it was said that 
Mr. Benjamin was not in and it was not 
known where he was. 

From the office of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association om Tuesday evening 
it was said that a cable from Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza was expected but no word had 
been received up to a late hour. 

FORTUNE GALLO, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company: “The loss of 
Enrico Caruso means more than merely 
the death of a man. It means the pass- 
ing of a golden-voiced artist whose sing- 
ing brought joy to millions of people. 
The death of Signor Caruso leaves vacant 
a place in the operatic world and in the 
hearts of the public that no other can 
fill, for Caruso was more than singer, 
he was an international institution. To 
me he was a lovable friend, an artist to 
admire and a man whom I respected for 
his many admirable qualities. The news 
of his death was a real shock to me as 
I had recently received word that he was 
on the road to good health.” 
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ARUSO was noted for his generosity 
and kindliness. He delighted in 
making others happy, and was known 
for his benefactions both large and small. 


On Christmas he 
frequently played 
patron saint to his 
associates of _ all 
degrees at the opera. 
Thus, in 1917, he 
conceived the _ idea 
of distributing crisp 
five-dollar bills’ to 
every member of the 
chorus and the or- 
chestra at the Metro- 
politan, the whole 
amounting to $1,000, it is said. Doubt- 
less many of these gifts are to-day pre- 
served as mementos. 

The public testimonials and trophies 
presented to the singer were legion. It 
was once said the loving cups and punch 
bowls he had acquired were rapidly 
forming so large a collection that some 
day he would require a storehouse to 
keep them in. On the occasion of one 
of his birthdays Caruso was asked why 
he did not give a party in celebration 
of the event. “How could I?”, he laugh- 
ingly replied. “If I should, I’d have to 
invite all New York, for all are my 
friends.” 

On the occasion of Caruso’s farewell 
appearance in Havana in June, 1920, 
there was a bomb explosion in the rear 
of the Opera House balcony. He was in 
his dressing-room at the time, in prepa- 
ration for the Triumph Scene, the opera 
being “Aida.” “Great Heavens!” the 
tenor is said to have cried to his man- 
ager, in mock alarm. ‘“What’s happened 
to me now?” The orchestra played the 
Cuban national anthem, and later a 
typically Latin explanation deplored the 
devastating chagrin of a portion of the 
clientéle because of a change of opera! 


Skilled in Pencil and Brush 


ARUSO was a decorative artist of 

definite talent, particularly in those 
striking sketches which he produced with 
so little effort. He amused himself and 
other members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company by “drawing” them during 
intermissions at 
the opera. He 
used water-color 
as a medium 
sometimes as, for 
instance, when in 
February, 1918, 
he had made a 
triumphant —_ap- 
pearance in the 
title réle of “Le 
Prophéte.” He embodied his conception 
of himself in this part in a sketch pub- 
lished in color in the issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Feb. 23 of that year. John 
of Leyden appears in profile against a 
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Many Facets 
of Adored Singer's Genial Nature 
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blue background, his patriarchal hair 
arranged in parallel waves, a truly regal, 
begemmed crown of pink and yellow sur- 
mounting all. Caruso passed in sketch- 
ing a part of the days of his con- 
valescence in New York last winter, 
while he planned soon to return in full 
vigor to the brilliant pageantry of the 
opera. 

The lamented singer was notably 
prompt to fulfill obligations. When his 
income tax fell due annually—and the 
amount which he paid might have sanc- 
tioned a slight grace—Caruso was be- 
forehand to the extent of months. “TI 
am glad to pay my tax,” he said on one 
of these occasions. (The amount was 
$59,000.) “It is legal and right, and the 
money is due.” Then he added, as if 
with a premonition of an end of his 
career. “If I waited, something might 
happen to me.” 


The Lure of Filmdom 


HE varied operatic roles the great 

tenor sustained gave scope to his 
histrionic genius—the realism of his 
make-up in recent years being almost 
amazing, but it was in his two appear- 
ances in the motion pictures in 1918 that 
he proved himself 
an actor par ex- 


cellence. At first, 
it is said, he was 
greatly indignant 


with the suggestion 
that he appear in 


But he became so 
fascinated with the 
routine and appli- 
ances of the studio 
that on his wedding day he motored 
straight from the church to the private 
projection-room of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, where he and his 
bride began their honeymoon with a view 
of his first film. One day, it is said, 
Caruso reversed the photographic process 
and turned the camera upon Jesse Lasky, 
the director. 

Although Caruso understood and spoke 
English well, he was most conscientious 
about acquiring the absolutely correct 
pronunciation. He was once surprised 
in the process of mastering this original 
phonetic sequence of sounds: 





“O seiken iu sie bai dhi don’s erli lait 
Wat so praudli ut heild at dhi tuaulaits 
last glimmin?” 


This was nothing else than the first two 
verses of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
set down in Italian vowel-sounds, in the 
artist’s own handwriting. He had occa- 
sion many times to sing the song, for at 
theaters the public idol was always 
espied and called upon for a song, and 
this was the “number” he usually chose. 

Caruso’s home life was almost idyllic, 
and his love for his wife and little 


the celluloid drama. 


daughter kindled the affection of the 
public anew with each appearance of 
photograph or ar- 
ticle. Yet the eter- 
nal boy in this great 
singer, cut off in his 
prime, will always 
be part of a fasci- 
nating picture. 
Enrico Caruso as 
Canio of the pum- 
melled drum in 
“Pagliacci,” the 
jaunty promenader 
in fawn-colored top- 
coat and the _ in- 
evitable Turkish 
cigarette in the long 
holder, will remain long in the memory 
as a beloved figure, the greatest vocalist 
of his time. 





Voice of Opera’s Great Star Per- 
petuated in Records of His 
Best Work 


HE voice of Caruso is hushed in 

death, but the singing that de- 
lighted hundreds of thousands of 
music lovers will still continue to 
inspire and thrill countless num- 
bers in years to come. The golden 
tones have been _ perpetuated 
through the medium of Victor re- 
cords. Unlike the singers of old, 
whose voices live only in tradition, 
the voice of Caruso is thus pre- 
served. Records of 167 of his most 
famous songs and operatic num- 
bers have already been issued, and 
a great number are still unre- 
leased. 


Already these records have made 
the name of Caruso a household 
word in lands where the singer 
never appeared in the flesh. In re- 
mote South Sea islands, in African 
villages, and in habitations in the 
Orient, although he never came 
“in person” they will tell you of 
the “grand phrase,” and assert that 
no one ever sang the Arioso like 
Caruso. 
golden tones ring out under the 
tropic moon, on islands where the 
income tax of the total population 
would not approximate the fee 
claimed by the tenor for one night 
at the Metropolitan. Under the 
palm trees of Fiji, in the heart of 
the Australian bush; wherever the 
phonograph goes, you may hear 
Caruso sing “Celeste Aida” or 
“Che gelida Manina.” Preserved 
in concrete vaults in Paris are 
duplicates of records already is- 
sued, to be opened in a hundred 
years, that new impressions may 
be made from intact originals. 


Night after night his =: 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When some weeks ago, I referred to 
the manner in which some of our noted 
musical critics spend their vacations, 
there was one man I omitted to mention, 
whose knowledge, long experience and 
ability as a writer, entitle him to marked 
consideration. I refer to Maurice Hal- 
person of the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
with which he has been connected for 
many years. 

Born of a German father and an Ital- 
ian mother, he partakes of the nature 
of both in his enthusiasm, backed by 
sound knowledge, which is not often the 
case with critics. Halperson not only 
writes for his own paper but for others 
and fulfils a multiplicity of duties, which 
make him a very busy and somewhat 
overworked man, so that at the end of 
the season, when the summer comes, he 
is pretty well played out, as they call 
it, especially as he is no longer a young 
man. 

As the season wanes, it has been his 
custom for many years to inform his 
friends, of whom he has a large number, 
confidentially of course, that he is on the 
verge of dissolution, that the slightest 
puff of air may send him over the border 
and into the unknown. 

Now, how does Halperson spend his 
vacation? How does he manage to come 
up smiling at the beginning of every 
season to the surprise of everybody, espe- 
cially of those who anxiously scan the 
obituary columns after one of his con- 
fidential communications? 

For a dozen years or more, Halperson 
has been in the habit of going to Butler, 
New Jersey, where there is what is 
called a nature cure, where, under ex- 
ceptional surroundings of woods and 
brooks, including a pond, you are able 
to disport yourself in the altogether if 
the flies and bugs permit, where you 
live principally on vegetables, fruits and 
salads, where you enjoy a great deal of 
bathing, where you sleep out in the 
open, protected by fly screens, of course, 
and thus renew your youth. 


In this unique establishment, of which 
Halperson speaks with enthusiasm, all 
kinds of people meet, people who take 
the cure seriously, others who believe 
they will be relieved of the fifty-seven 
varieties of diseases by which they 
imagine they are afflicted. Among the 
latter are several musicians. 

As the cure requires the abstention 
from most things that one has done and 
practiced and also includes, as I said, 
living in the altogether, the sexes are 
naturally separated. As Halperson 
says, he goes in feeling a hundred 
and comes out feeling forty, having lost 
sixty years, as well as sixty pounds. 

There are other establishments, I be- 
lieve, of the same character in Texas, 
in Florida, all of which are doing well. 
Thus we are learning more and more 
that nature will help if we give her a 
chance with greater certainty than if 
we rely on drugs, or we lead a simple 
life either at the mountains or seashore, 
where some people go for that relaxa- 
tion, which consists in playing bridge 


or poker, sitting up till all hours of the 
morning, and then they will tell you that 
they do not believe vacations are any 
good for the busy business man. 

The real health cures are more last- 
ing and certainly less drastic than the 
methods pursued at certain foreign 
watering places, of which Carlsbad used 
to be a favorite, and where between 
being sweated and starved, you reduce 
only to get all the fatter as soon as you 
give your stomach another chance at you. 

Many of the foreign artists adopt 
similar means for restoring their ex- 
hausted vitality. I notice that Caruso 
has promised himself to go to one of 
the noted Italian resorts where I believe 
you take mud baths, are fumigated with 
sulphur, which may suggest the future 
residence for many. 

Years ago, I recall a very talented 
little prima donna by the name of Ros- 
sini. She made quite a success during 
the operatic consulship of Mapleson at 
the Academy of Music. She had a good 
voice, much talent, great vivacity, but 
she also had a predilection for good com- 
pany and late suppers, which at the end 
of the season used to tell the story on 
her health and on her voice, but each 
successive season, she appeared brighter, 
more youthful, smarter than ever. 

How did she do it? 

She used to steal away, go to the 
forest, the country where she had been 
born. When arrived at the little village, 
she would throw off all her fine clothes, 
put on the humble garb of a peasant 
girl and run about barefoot, as she did 
when a girl, she took lots of exercise, 
lived on very simple food, drank nothing 
but water and presently was in the con- 
dition which is supposed to enable one 
to follow the example of the ostrich and 
digest brass tacks. 


* * * 


Musical circles were recently consider- 
ably disturbed by the report that Victor 
Herbert, who is the conductor of the 
Stadium concerts during August, had 
expressed such displeasure over the sub- 
stitution of players from other unions 
than New York at these concerts, that 
he had virtually refused to conduct un- 
less the New York musicians were rein- 
stated in the Stadium orchestra. 

The report had all the more strength 
because it is well-known that Herbert is 
on excellent terms with the local musi- 
cians, in which he differs with Walter 
Damrosch, and is very sympathetic with 
them. He is one of the brotherhood and 
has always been accepted as such. 

It seems, however, the report was at 
least exaggerated, for Herbert has 
denied that he had taken any such atti- 
tude. He says that he has been out of 
touch with the controversy between the 
Federation of Musicians and the local 
union, which, you know, has a member- 
ship of nearly ten thousand, and which, 
as you no doubt also know, was recently 
dropped by the Federation, a very seri- 
ous proceeding, as it puts it out of touch 
with the Federation of Labor, with 
which the musicians’ organization is affi- 
liated. 

Herbert says that owing to the fact 
that he had been playing a summer en- 
gagement with his orchestra near Phila- 
delphia, he had not taken any part what- 
ever in the trouble. At the same time, 
I understand, that he has suggested that 
there might profitably be some standard- 
ization of musicians’ salaries in the dif- 
ferent local unions, perhaps by provision 
of the Federation of Musicians, in which 
connection, he says, he found it awk- 
ward, in traveling about with his orches- 
tra, to find the rate at which identical 
players were remunerated shifting from 
the weekly amount to one nearly double 
or only half as much. 

It may be timely to add that Herbert 
has made a recommendation with regard 
to the Stadium concerts that may well 
be followed and that is the erection of an 
orchestral “‘shell” for the platform. As 
he says, the quality of the strings in the 
open air is carried much less success- 
fully than that of brass and even the 
wood-wind. Those who have heard a 
good string orchestra in the open know 
what this means. 

While the jealousy among the conduc- 
tors of our leading orchestras has long 
been known and deplored, Herbert offers 
a worthy exception. He takes every op- 
portunity to praise the work of his col- 
league, Hadley, one of the reasons being 
that the concerts that had been given at 
the Lewisohn Stadium under Hadley 
gave the public an unusual opportunity 
to hear unhackneyed programs, includ- 
ing the smaller pieces too often scorned 
on winter programs. 

Among Herbert’s recent declarations 
is one to the effect that he would not give 
“The Last Rose of Summer” for half a 
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Midsummer Madness Has Assumed Its Most Tuneful Aspect in New York, the City 
Having Discovered a Three-Conductor Antidote for Heat, Together with a Way 
to See the Moon and Stars While Filling the Ears with Music and the Thirst 
Chasms with Lemonade. Viafora Has Sketched His Impression of the Trium- 
virate, the Handsome Youth on the Left Being Henry Hadley, Until Recently 
the Conductor of the Stadium Series; the Peppery Bandsman in the Center, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Who Discourses Old Tunes and New Upon Columbia 
Green; and the Gladsome Figure at the Right the Ever-Popular Victor Herbert, 
Who Now Coaxes, Cajoles and Commands the Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium 





dozen of certain symphonies. “Take Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne, creator of ‘Mr. 
Dooley’,” says Herbert, “he is in his way, 
a philosopher, just as wise as some of the 
ancient Greeks,” which is nothing more 
than you might expect Herbert to say, 
for in spite of the fact that he got his 
musical education in Germany, he is an 
Irishman, and, they say, a Sinn-Feiner. 


— * 6 


Mrs. Florence Botsford, who is con- 
nected with the national board in the for- 
eign-born division of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and who has di- 
rected the musical activities in a num- 
mer of International Institutes in this 
country, has undertaken a work which 
cannot be too highly indorsed and ap- 
preciated and that work is nothing less 
than collecting the folk-songs of the 
thirty various nationalities to be found 
here. She with the assistance of a large 
number of poets and writers has had the 
words translated into English. 

You know I have always insisted that 
music did not start as an art as we know 
it in the work of the masters, but in the 
folk-song. Many of these folk-songs vir- 
tually express the life, the very soul of 
the people. They are an inheritance 
from the past of inestimable value. They 
have great power in civilizing, in hu- 
manizing, in bringing humanity  to- 
gether. 

Presently somebody will take our 
American folk-songs in the same wavy 
and if they do, it will mean including 
the Spanish songs from Mexico, the 
French songs from the French-Cana- 
dians, the Louisianians, the German folk- 
songs, the Russian and English folk- 
songs, all of which may be included un- 
der the broad term American. Surely the 
old ballads dating back to old English 
days, which are still to be found in 
various parts of New England, in the 
mountainous regions of Kentucky, Geor- 
gia and other Southern States may also 
find a place in such a collection. 


* * 


As you no doubt know, the Board of 
Directors of the Oratorio Society of New 
York has elected Albert Stoessel as con- 
ductor of the society for the coming year 
to succeed Walter Damrosch, who re- 
signed, and who took the job again in 
order to restore the society to something 
like its former prestige. 

Stoessel is an American, born in St. 
Louis, and served during the war. He 
acquired his musical education in Ger- 
many. He is a composer with a num- 
ber of very worthy piano and chamber 
music pieces to his credit. He helped 


Damrosch in developing large auxiliary 
choruses to assist the Oratorio Society 
in the last two years in its music festivals 
at the Manhattan Opera House and the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 

Do not be surprised if during the next 
musical season, you hear of some import- 
ant developments in regard to the Ora- 
torio Society, which may involve radical 
changes. Rumor has it that some of 
the leading supporters of the organiza- 
tion may no longer be connected with it. 

* . * 


Galli-Curci has become a regular auto- 
mobilist and spends a good deal of the 
time riding about in her car. They say 
that arrangements are being made to 
engage her to appear in opera at the 
Imperial Theater at Tokio, Japan. 

As I have told you from time to time, 
the Japanese are waking up musically 
and are endeavoring to bring Western 
culture into their own country. They 
already have their own musical paper 
and have established a Musical Alliance 
on the lines founded by your editor in 
this country. 

You know they have engaged artists 
of international fame including Mischa 
Elman and Mme. Schumann _ Heink. 
Now they propose to bring over Pavlowa 
and her company. There is also expec- 
tation, I understand, that Caruso him- 
self may open the season at the Imperial 
Theater, Tokio, in 1922, if his health 
permits. 

* * * 


The vagaries of musicians are well 
known, so one should never be surprised 
at any report of what they said or did. 
The last concerns John Philip Sousa, 
who has just started on a tour through 
the United States and Cuba. What do 
you suppose John Philip did before he 
started? Why, ordered two hundred 
pairs of white kid gloves at five dollars 
a pair. The gloves are not for the mem- 
bers of the band; they are for himself, 
for Sousa has long made it a practice to 
put on a fresh pair at every concert. 

His particular superstition is not the 
evil eye, nor a cat running across the 
road but that if he wears the same pair 
of gloves more than once, something will 
happen. Either the kettle drum will 
break down or the man with the big horn 
will come in at the wrong time or that 
one of his soloists will, by accident, take 
an emetic instead of a cough drop just 
before the concert begins. 

But strange as this is, it is surpassed 
by the recent action of Dr. Carl Norman- 
Hansen, vo, after being in New York 


[Continued on page 8] 
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for many years, went to his home in 
Norway and stayed there for ten years, 
when he was impelled to return to us 
because his conscience troubled him. He 
was able to return you know because his 
operetta, “Kadarra,” had won great suc- 
cess and much money in Europe. 

Now the reason that the good doctor 
felt that he must return, which he did 
as ship surgeon on board a certain trans- 
atlantic liner, was that before he left for 
his home years ago, he had given a cer- 
tain Chinese laundryman two fine shirts. 
That is why the good doctor came back 
and spent days hunting all over New 
York in an effort to find that particular 
Chinaman. It was no easy task, for 
perhaps to you as to him all Chinamen 
look alike. 

They do to me. 

* * * 

Bohemia—I mean that country which 
is inhabited by the Czecho-Slovaks and 
whose capital is the ancient city of 
Prague—is very musical. Indeed, it is 
so musical, that they hate anything in 
the way of harsh or discordant sounds 


camouflaged as music. So it seems, ac- 
cording to a recent report specially 
cabled to the New York Herald, they 
have invented a system whereby sum- 
mary punishment may be inflicted on 
those who come along in the wee hours 
carolling forth some popular song to the 
disgust of those who would like to sleep 
just a little longer. 

The way the authorities of Prague 
have decided to deal with the matter is 
to furnish the policemen with receipts 
for various sums of money and at the 
same time give the policemen the right 
to stop anybody at any time who is 
guilty of unmusical conduct. It is left 
to the discretion of the policemen to 
what extent to fine the delinquent, as he 
has the receipt all ready. Therefore, 
there is nothing to do but to pay up and 
shut up. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea if our pow- 
ers that be would follow the example 
and give our speed cops similar author- 
ity and equip them with a bunch of re- 
ceipts for those who br«ak the laws. It 
ought to work out well, especially as the 
police always need the money, says your 
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PLEA FOR BETTER 
STANDARDS MADE 
BY ORGANISTS AT 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Philadelphia Greets Delegates 
as Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of National Associ- 
ation Assembles — Several 
Hundreds Attend — Mayor 
Moore Emphasizes Impor- 
tance of Good Music — Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Tily, Henry S. 
Fry, George Alexander 
West, Jules Mastbaum, 
Herbert Brown, Herbert 
Sammond, Rollo F. Mait- 
land, Frank Stewart Adams 
and Others Address Sessions 
—Courboin, Reimenschnei- 
der, Gillette, Skinner, Shel- 
ton and Haskell Among Re- 
citalists 


HILADELPHIA, July 30.—The 

National Association of 
Organists held its fourteenth an- 
nual convention Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week, 
the sessions being uniquely dis- 
tributed over a number of halls 
and churches, instead of centering 
in one auditorium. The several 
hundred delegates thus had oppor- 
tunity of meeting in a great depart- 
ment store, a motion picture the- 
ater and other places. There were 
delegates present from nearly 
every State in the Union and 
Canada, Hawaii and Cuba were 
also represented. New Jersey and 
New York each sent more than 100 
delegates and Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania more than duplicated 
this record. 


Mayor J. Hampton Moore welcomed 
the delegates and, dealing with his 
efforts toward community welfare and 
political righteousness, stated that mu- 
sic could play an important part in the 
civic well-being. 

“Too many of us,” he declared, “are 
ambitious for money rather than for mu- 
sic, culture and the other things that 
really tend to make life happy, It is 


our duty to put down evil and vicious- 
ness and to lead the people right. 

“Such bodies as the National Associ- 
ation of Organists should help to make 
life more attractive in our times and to 
elevate and strengthen ideals. 

“Take away the vicious modern jazz! 
Your membership, representing many 
States, should renew allegiance and 
loyalty to your country.” 

The opening session was held in Greek 
Hall, Wanamaker’s, and presided over 
by Henry S. Fry, organist of St. 
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on Marriage Day 
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Margaret Matzenauer and Floyd Glotz- 
bach Who Were Married in Carlsbad 
Recently 


The first picture to reach America of 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, and Floyd Glotzbach, to 
whom she was married on June 18 at 
Carlsbad, Germany, was received at the 
office of MUSICAL AMERICA on Tuesday, 
Aug. 2. This exclusive photograph is 
reproduced above. The marriage took 
place after a romantic series of events 
which began on board the steamer on 
which Mme. Matzenauer was hastening 
to reach her mother, who was at the 
point of death. 

Mr. Glotzbach was a passenger on the 
same vessel, and gave all the aid in his 
power to the Metropolitan star in her 
efforts to reach her home. Despite 
every exertion, they arrived too late. 
The marriage was quietly solemnized 
subsequently. 

Mme. Matzenauer and her husband 
are still in Europe. They will arrive 
here next month to take a brief vacation 
at the singer’s home in Rye before she 
starts on her concert tour prior to the 
opening of the Metropolitan season. 





Delia Valeri Creates Fund to 
Present Students in Opera in Italy 
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Mme. Delia Valeri, New York Vocal Teacher, Enjoying Summer Days at Her 


Southampton, L, I., Home. 


ME. DELIA VALERI, New York 
teacher of voice, has created a fund 
of 100,000 lire (approximately $5,000) 
for the purpose of taking to Italy during 
the summer of each year two of her 
students who possess the highest qualifi- 
cations. They will be presented in opera 
in that country. 
Full details of the project have not yet 
been completed, but it is definitely an- 
nounced that the plan will be placed in 


On the Right—Raising the Flag 


operation next summer. The trip will be 
made at the end of the regular studio 
term, anu the appearances abroad will 
take place in July and August. 

Mme. Valeri has just concluded one of 
her most successful seasons. She is 
shown in the above snapshot enjoying 
the luxury of a vacation at her villa in 
Southampton, Long Island. She will re- 
turn to New York to reopen her studio 
for the full term early in September. 





DISMISS MUSICIANS FROM N. Y. THEATERS 





Trouble Between Union and 
Federation Is Still 
Unsettled 


More than 1000 orchestral players in 
the principal vaudeville and motion 
picture theaters of New York City re- 
ceived a two weeks’ notice of dismissal 
from their managements on July 26. The 
action is said to have followed a con- 


sistent refusal of the officials of Local 
310, Musical Mutual Protective Union, 
to consider a wage decrease of virtually 
20 per cent proposed by the theater man- 
agements. The choice between dismissal 
and acceptance of the decrease is said 
to be open to the players individually. 
‘‘he managements have declared them- 
selves unwilling to treat with the offi- 
cials of Local 310 unless the local were 
reinstated in the American Federation 
of Musicians, but have said that they 
would deal with individuals or with any 
organization that would appoint a com- 
mittee to discuss a wage reduction. 

The theaters that have taken this 
action are those of the Keith, Proctor, 
Fox, Loew and Moss circuits and man- 
agements, and the Capitol, Rialto, 
Rivoli, Criterion and Strand motion pic- 
ture theaters. The wage received by 
musicians in the best New York City 
motion-picture houses has been $70 
weekly for fourteen performances and 
one rehearsal, for which it is proposed 
to substitute a $56 weekly wage. The 
vaudeville theater musicians have been 
offered approximately $45 on the new 
rating. 

The reason for the urgency of the re- 
duction, say theatrical managers, is 
owing to the “unprecedented depression” 
in their business. In 1914 the theater 
musicians, according to the same state- 
ment, received only $32. During the war 
period there was an increase of more 
thaw 100 per cent in their salaries. The 
general depression in business for some 
time past has seriously affected the 
amusement field, to which, it is said, 
there must be added heavy war taxes 
still in force and the increased cost of 
productions: On the other hand there 
is a falling off in attendance at theaters. 

It is alleged that the theater manage- 
ments seized the advantageous moment 
to bring the wage question to a head, 
having regard to the internal strife in 
the union. Whereas, the latter body 
might have presented a solid front by 
virtue of its alliance with the Feder- 
ation, and received the backing and sup- 
port of affiliated bodies, domestic differ- 
ences have considerably weakened its 
resistance. 

The difficulty between the Federation 
and the Union is still exercising the 
minds of the musicians. Dissatisfaction 
with the negotiations of the board of di- 
rectors culminated at the regular meet- 
ing on Wednesday, July 27, at the head- 


quarters of Local 310. A resolution was 
introduced requesting the eight members 
of the board to resign in order “to 
facilitate the readmission of the M. M. 
P. U. to the American Federation of 
Musicians.” The motion followed the re- 
port of the committee of five appointed 
at the session of July 20 “‘to devise ways 
and means” for that re-admission. The 
chairman of the reconciliation commit- 
tee, Edward Canavan, represented it as 
his opinion that re-admission was im- 
possible otherwise. The measure was 
favored by a majority when the vote was 
taken. 

At the same session Morris Dolber, 
chairman of the committee to treat with 
the theatrical managements, was re- 
moved from that office after his eligibility 
had been questioned on technical grounds. 
R. L. Halle was elected in his place. 

A special session of the Local was 
called, anonymously, for Friday mid- 
night, July 29, and the discussion of the 
matters under consideration on Wednes- 
day was resumed. At this meeting the re- 
quest for the resignation of the board 
of directors was reaffirmed. 

The attitude of the members of the 
board has not been expressed. The na- 
ture of the resolution passed at last 
Wednesday’s meeting leaves their resig- 
nation a voluntary matter. A majority 
of the members of Local 310, it is said, 
oppose the present régime, its leadershi~ 
being held responsible for the schism be- 
tween Union and Federation. In case of 
a refusal of the present officials to re- 
sign, an independent local, affiliated with 
the Federation, may be formed. 





POSSIBILITY OF CUT IN 
OPERA TICKETS DISCUSSED 


Break in Theater Prices Leads to Con- 
sideration of Charges for 
Lyric Drama 


Whether reduction in the cost of opera 
seats will follow the break in theater 
ticket prices indicated by the cut an- 
nounced by the New York Hippodrome 
and the comment of other theater man- 
agers has been widely discussed without 
eliciting any definite announcement from 
the operatic powers. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House it 
is said that any announcement would 
have to await the return of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, but it was unofficially sug- 
gested that as opera during the next sea- 
son will be carried out largely om last 
season’s contracts, a cut was scarcely to 
be expected. The general manager is 
understood to have taken the position 
that opera prices did not soar during 
war years in a way to be compared to 
the increase in most commodities, and 
hence are not affected by the present 
reaction. 

Two managers who have determined to 
keep their prices down, in spite of in- 
creased expenses and general expansion, 
are Antonio Scotti and Fortune Gallo 
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The Organ: Cinderella of the Music Household 


Analyzing Ostracism of King of Instruments by Musicians in Generai 








Indifference Rather Than Hostility at Root of Prevail- 


ing Attitude—Elevation of Standard in Organ Programs of Recent Years—Absence of Individuality 


Among Organists Due to Mechanical Nature of Instrument 





By Harold D. Phillips 
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Artists Who Are Striving to Elevate the Organ to Its Rightful Place: 
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(1) Charles M. Courboin, Belgian Virtr»ss; (2) R. F. Maitland, American Concert Organist; 


(3) Clarence Eddy, One of the Best Known Virtuosos; (4) Charles Heinroth, Organist Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh; (5) Caspar Koch, Organist North Side Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburgh; (6) Joseph Bonnet, Renowned French Master; (7) William ©. Carl, Noted Pedagogue and Organist at First Presbyterian Church, New York; 
(8) Pietro A. Yon, Composer and Virtuoso; (9) Edwin H. Lemare, Newly Appointed Municipal Organist at Portland, Me., Formerly of San Francisco; (10) 
Samuel A. Baldwin, Organist of the College of the City of New York 


HE underlying reasons for the 
ostracism of the organ on the 
part of artists in other musical 

domains, on the one hand, and the al- 
most pathetic inability of the organ- 
ist to comprehend their point of view, 
on the other, is surely one of distinct 
psychological as well as aesthetic in- 
terest to the few in a position to 
grasp both sides of the question; and 
yet to the best of my knowledge the 
subject has never been seriously dis- 
cussed or analyzed. 

Suppose we take first the question of 
the organ as an instrument per se as 
distinct from organ playing or organ 
literature, and at once we ask ourselves 
—What interest or even semblance of 
interest have musicians generally in the 
enormous and constantly developing 
potentialities of the modern organ? If 
they give the matter a thought at all the 
sum of their reflections would be:—I 
think that from the point of view of pure 
sound the modern instrument is mar- 
vellous, inimitable, but that the mul- 
titudinous variety of combinations now 
at the behest of the performer, serve 
merely to emphasize the essentially me- 
chanical source of these wondrous tone- 
colors and so tend to minimize both the 
personal human equation and that purely 
spontaneous form of expression given 
to players of other instruments. Fur- 
ther, they might add with justice that 
the net results of recent developments in 
organ building are more and more to 
place the instrument in the position of 
an inadequate competitor with the or- 
chestra, and thereby endanger not only 


the individuality of the organ but in- 
deed its very raison d’étre, bound up as 
it is with tradition, with its association 
with the ehurch, for which the peculiarly 
impersonal nature of the instrument is 
so eminently fitted. In a word, musi- 
cians as a body have no use for the or- 
gan as a concert instrument and herein 


lies the root and substance of the whole 
controversy. The organ is spoken of 
with reverence and even affection when 
relegated exclusively to the precincts of 
ecclesiastical service, but when one con- 
siders that many musicians of the pres- 
ent day never even enter a church, the 
organist’s isolation in the musical world 





ORGANISTS MEET IN PHILADELPHIA 





[Continued from page 8] 


Clement’s P. E. Church, and president 
of the national organization. Greetings 
were conveyed by Dr. John M. E. Ward, 
president of the American Organ 
Players Club, and George Alexander 
West, dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

Reports of officials and committees 
showed that the affairs of the body had 
prospered exceedingly during the year 
and that a considerable number of in- 
terested associates had been added to the 
rolls. A discussion was held as _ to 
whether the organization would not bet- 
ter confine itself to professionals of 
standing, but President Fry declared 
that this matter had been threshed out 
before and it was deemed best to be 
liberal in the eligibility tests. He said 
the organization would do much good by 
encouraging the younger organists and 
those struggling forward in their careers, 
as well as stimulating the more capable 
or noted organists to still higher achieve- 
ments. 

Among the features of the first day 
were a conference on “Experiences With 
the Organ-Hearing Public,” led by a pa 








per by Herbert Brown; a round table 
conference, led by Herbert Sammond on 
“The American Program of the Public”; 
a recital at St. Clement’s by Albert 
Riemenschneider of Cleveland; a dinner 
at the Musical Art Club; and an evening 
recital in Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church by James Robert Gillette of 
Evansville, Ind. 

The second day’s sessions were held 
at Girard College and a feature was an 
address by Herbert Tily, Mus. Doc., di- 
rector of the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus, who had just returned from 
Europe. Dr. Tily urged better music 
in the churches as a means to promote 
deeper interest in religion, in order to 
counteract the present unrest and the 
modern tendency toward materialistic 
comforts and ideas. , He noted abroad, 
he said, more than in any of his many 
previous trips, a greater interest in 
worldliness and a greater lack of re- 
straint. 

“Realizing,” he said, “civilization’s 
need of deeply religious life, not only 
the clergymen of America, but all who 
are interested in finer living, should en 


[Continued on page 13] 


is patent. If his fellow-musicians at 
once refuse the organ a legitimate stand- 
ing as a concert instrument, insist that 
its true environment is only to be found 
in the church, and. then absent them- 
selves from such hallowed premises, 
what sympathetic point of contact re- 
mains? 


LL this is truly hard on the organist. 

and so inevitably arises the ques- 
tion—Is the musician in other domains 
wholly justified in his conclusions as to 
the status either of the organ or the 
organist? Has he given the concert in- 
strument a fair trial? Has he usually 
more than a very superficial knowledge 
of organ literature? Is he aware of the 
growth of a practically new and far 
more expert school of organ playing in 
this country of late years? I hold no 
brief for either side, but these queries 
can admit of but one answer and that 
is, that the generality of musicians are 
not bothering their heads on the subject 
one way or the other. They are not 
hostile but merely indifferent, and all 
with experience of life know how much 
more insidious an enemy is indifference 
than actual enmity. 

The point now to be considered is how 
far organists themselves are, or have 
been, responsible for this rejeetion of the 
organ as a concert instrument. Until 
quite recently there can be no question 
but that the typical organ recital was so 
devoid of refinement, finish, honesty of 
purpose and even common accuracy, as 
scarcely to come under the heading of 
artistic attainment at all. Recently, 
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Paris Hears Cinema-Lyric Fairytale 
with “Orchestral Conductor of Pictures” 








ARIS, July 17—In his presentation 

of “Asmodée a Paris,” a cinema-lyric 
fairytale in three acts and a prologue, 
by Rip, with a very clever and musically 
interesting score by Daniel Lazarus, at 
the Champs-Elysées Theater -earlier in 
the month, the author hit upon a sin- 
gularly novel idea. The work gives the 
moving-picture all the resources of the 
dramatic stage, musical and _ satiric, 
while at the same time it supplies the 
theater with the decorative and other ad- 
vantages of the moving picture. In the 
new invention, the visiophone, a means 


of synchronization has been found which 
is at one and the same time a regulator, 
a film-controller and an orchestral con- 
ductor of the pictures, as it has been 
cleverly called. The fairytale relates 
the story of the Breton sailor, Yves Le 
Kéradec, who finds the demon Asmodée 
shut up in a bottle floating in the sea, 
delivers him, and, as a reward is taken 
to Paris and allowed to assume the form, 
successively, of a great painter, a great 
financier and a man of the world. It is 
a most modern philosophical fairytale. 
Since Yves only avails himself of the 
bodies of those he impersonates, he re- 
tains his native simplicity, and the pleas- 
ures which he envied seem silly to him 
once they are within his reach. This 
is the moral of the fanciful story. 
Since the visiophone actually insures 
perfect synchronization, Mlle. Zambelli, 
of the Opera, was willing to dance for a 
film in this case, together with Aveline. 
The orchestral conductor of the pictures, 
as well as D. E. Ingelbrecht, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra, who presented 
the charming and witty score of Lazarus 
to the best advantage, deserve all credit 
for their work. The performance in 
question was a gala one, for the benefit 
of the “Oeuvre du rapatriement des 








Jacques Thibaud, Who Recently Gave a Single Trio Recital in Paris With Alfred 
Cortot and Pablo Casals, Playing Beethoven, Schumann and Ravel 


artistes,” and the lyric film will be pre- 
sented regularly this autumn in some one 
of the Paris theaters. 


President Attends Glee Club Concert 


One of the rarest of events was the ap- 
pearance of the President of the French 
Republic and the Archbishop of Paris, 
together, at the concert given by the 
Harvard Glee Club at the Salle Gaveau. 
Both of these dignitaries, in fact, were 
among the audience at the third and last 
concert given by “these handsome, large- 
chested young men, in whose eclectic 


programs the primitives and the ancients 
occupy a privileged place,” and ap- 
peared to enjoy the music. A feature of 
the program was Florent Schmitt’s 
“Chant de guerre,” which was admirably 
sung. 


French Musical Ascendancy 


Th. Lindenlaub has lately been preach- 
ing the ascendancy of French music. He 
declares that France at this time has a 
double duty to perform. First of all, it 
must hold together the links of the new- 
ly joined chain of the ars gallica, and 


also prepare for the world labor of in- 
struction and aid which will be expected 
generally of French art. French musi- 
cal institutions are attended in increas- 
ing measure by the youth of other lands, 
and the Fontainebleau Summer School 
is a significant sign of this development. 
Among those who are aiding the young 
American musicians who wish to be- 
come initiated in our art there with 
counsel and advice are: Widor, 
Paul Vidal, I. Philippe, Lucien Capet, L. 
Hettich, as well as such unattached 
teachers as F. Casadésus, Hekking, De- 
cereus and Nadia Boulanger. Every- 
thing bears witness to the internal 
strength of French musical ascendancy: 
Paris is more than ever frequented by 
the foreign composer and virtuoso; foun- 
dation conservatories like that at Fon- 
tainebleau, or that other institution in 
which Cortot, Jacques Thibaud and other 
musicians expect to deliver lectures on 
the great works of the classic répertoire, 
together with interpretative demonstra- 
tions for the benefit of colleagues begin- 
ning their careers, are being established. 
There is the new impetus given to choral 
singing; the improvements in elementary 
musicai instruction. in the schools. And 
in addition, there is the rapid musical 
transformation of the general public, the 
greater interest in good music. 


The Roman Prizes 


It is at this season of the year that 
the Paris Conservatory examinations, 
the “Concours du Conservatoire” take 
place, as well as the “Concours de Rome.” 
At the latter, the Academy of Fine Arts 
awarded the first grand prize to Jacques 
de la Presle, a pupil of Paul Vidal, the 
only one among the six contestants who 
showed a certain instinct for the theater 
in his musical development of the weak 
libretto, “Hermione,” written by Eugene 
Adénis and Gustave Desveaux-Vériteé. 
His cantata was sung by Jeanne Bour- 
don, and by Franz Dalerant. A second 
grand prize was awarded Robert Dus- 
saut, and a second second grand prize to 
Francis Bousquet, both pupils of Widor. 
The unfortunate contestants who failed 
to win awards may console themselves 
with the reflection that a more mediocre 
text than that given for setting could not 
have been written. 





Peasant States Menace Music 


BUDAPEST, July 19.—The opera. in 
Hungary, in Austria, and Bavaria, in 
fact the music, art and literature of 
the Central European countries gener- 
ally, has always been centered’ in its 
cities, in Vienna, Munich, Budapest. In 
Hungary, Bavaria and Austria, how- 
ever, the peasants, the agricultural 
classes, are rising in power and influence, 
while the towns decay. If the cities con- 
tinue to fall back while the peasants be- 
come the ruling class, the countries in 
question will revert to the status of 
agricultural states, and music and the 
other arts cannot well help but decline. 





Dante at San Marco 


VENICE, July 20.—In Saint Mark’s 
Cathedral a special Franciscan Dante 
commemoration was held last month, un- 
der the direction of the veteran master, 
E. Tebaldini, in the form of a sacred 
concert, at which works by Gabrieli, 
Carissimi, Caval, Lotti, Pergolesi, Fres- 
cobaldi and Palestrina were heard by a 
large and appreciative audience. 





From Brass Band to Symphony 


MADRID, July 19.—The present con- 
cert season has served to establish one 
outstanding fact: the great musical ad- 
vance in this country. No more than a 
few years ago, Spain knew only the con- 
certs given by the military bands on Sun- 
day afternoons. Their répertoire com- 
prised waltzes, mazurkas, polkas, and an 
occasional fantasy on “The Iron Ring” 
or “The Blue Domino.” And these last 
were at that time regarded as music of 
the highest type. It was a private so- 
ciety in Madrid which first encouraged 
the presentation of real music. The ex- 
ample given was contagious. At pres- 
ent concerts are frequent, the concert 
halls are filled; numerous symphonic or- 
chestras tour the provinces; and the 
typical orchestra conductor, and the no 
less typical music-critic who “hears” 
colors, and finds Beethoven boresome, 
have become naturalized in Spain. All 
these changes have taken place within a 
comparatively short space of time. 


Opera Shares Covent Garden with 





Plays, Films, Dancing and Boxing 


ONDON, July 17.—The Paris Opera 

is no longer the only large opera 
house which has had to permit the film 
to share its stage. Covent Garden is 
going a step further in this direction, as 
a new syndicate, which has acquired a five 
years’ lease of the Royal Opera House, 
expects to run it as an all-the-year- 
round entertainment’ center. Covent 
Garden has always, with the exception 
of an occasional season, been essentially 
an opera house, devoted to opera alone. 
Yet, though the Carl Rosa Company has 
arranged for a grand opera season this 
autumn, to last from October to the 
middle of December, opera will be only 
one of many forms of entertainment to 
be offered there in the future. There 
will be plays, and the optimistic phrase 
“from time to time” accompanies the 
statement of the management that the 
run of plays and operas will be inter- 
rupted to allow for the presentation of 
moving pictures. Of course, this will 
not be the very first time that films have 
been shown at Covent Garden, for “The 
Miracle,” “Earthbound” and the pic- 
torial record of Lord Allenby’s cam- 
paign were presented there. But under 
the new conditions, opera will merely 
“also run” at the opera house. In addi- 
tion to the plays and motion pictures 
big musical productions, dances, and a 
series of boxing matches—one was given 
not long ago, for the first time in the 
history of the Royal Opera House—rep- 
resent a departure. Incidentally, there 
will be opera! 


Jongen Quartet Best of Three 


At a recent concert of the Chamber 
Music Players three piano quartets were 
heard—Jongen’s in E Flat, Chausson’s 
in A and Holbrooke’s in G Minor. The 
Holbrooke quartet might be said to lack 
thematic dignity, though the slow move- 
ment, if it does not reach the plane of 


real nobility, is not without grandilo- 
quence. The composer’s method in gen- 
eral is criticised as too slap-dash; and 
the counterpoint is flung down impatient- 
ly to take its chance. Chausson’s quar- 
tet is polished and musicianly, with a 
finale that is the most interesting of its 
four movements; but Jongen’s quartet 
is a really fine work. Its episodes are 
naturally presented and at times are elo- 
quent in the extreme. It uplifts the 
auditor, does this quartet, and bears him 
onward on a wave of conviction; and 
however close the texture of the music, 
the part writing is always clear and 
melodious and holds the attention to the 
end. All three quartets were played 
to perfection. 


King’s Service Choirs Compete 


Unusual was the recent choral com- 
petition held in the West End Hospital, 
St. Katherine’s, Regent’s Park. The 
choirs were made up of ex-service men 
whose musical training in the start had 
had only a purely psychological and 
curative purpose. The King’s Service 
Choirs were formed originally under the 
auspices of the Vocal Therapy Society, 
to stimulate efficient breathing on the 
part of disabled fighters through song. 
The success of the system was shown by 
the fact that six choirs competed in all, 
Dr. Borland acting as adjudicator. The 
chief purpose of the event was to show 
the success of Sir Frederick Mott’s dis- 
covery—one appealing as deeply to the 
musician as to the physician—and adds 
a new attraction to the interest of 
the men in music. Some of the choirs 
displayed conspicuous merit, and all 
showed that keenness and enthusiasm 
which are the hallmarks of a genuine 
love for music. After the result of the 
competitions had been announced, the 
winning choirs sang their pieces in the 
garden, and received the prizes—two sil- 


ver challenge cups—at the hands of the 
Countess of Bective. 


Concert for British Teaching Music 


At Aeolian Hall the Anglo-French 
Music Company lately broke a lance for 
British educational music by present- 
ing im concert a number of short and 
tuneful pieces by native. composers. In 
the old days, when educational music was 
prepared in Germany, the English teach- 
er’s lot was a hard one, “since no self- 
respecting British child consented to be 
intrigued by Teutonic sonatas or descrip- 
tive pieces which had nothing vivid 
about them but their deceptive titles.” 
Among the composers represented by 
pieces for piano and for violin were Nor- 
man O’Neill, Moore Park, Rowsby Woof, 
Hilda Dederich, Peggy Cochrane, Tobias 
Matthey, J. B. McEwen, Harold Crax- 
ton, York Bowen and Eleanor Farjeon, 
the last named with a sequel to her 
“Nursery Rhymes of London Town.” 
During the concert eloquent pleas were 
advanced for an ampler support of na- 
tive English music, both for teaching and 
for concert purposes, by Mr. Van der 
Horst. 





A Depressing Niirnberg Premiére 

NURNBERG, July 10.—‘Frau Berthes 
Vespergang,” a new opera by Max Wolff, 
presented at the Allgemeine Deutscher 
Musikeverein festival in this city, turned 
out to be a musically wretched and or- 
chestrally clumsy score, on which the 
conductor, Robert Heger, and the singers 
of the Municipal Theater in vain lavished 
all their art in an effort to make it ac- 
ceptable. The most interesting thing 
about the new opera was the question 
why it was given the honor of presenta- 
tion, a question which no one seemed 
able to answer. 


“Parsifal” to Reopen Milan Scala 


MILAN, July 15—December next has 
been set for the date of the reopening 
of La Scala Theater in Milan, which is 
being entirely remodeled and rebuilt, and 
it is to open with Wagner’s “Parsifal,’’ 
in which German singers will take the 
leading roles. 
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ment on a lavish scale for an oriental 
monarch who is expected to visit the 
city. The indignant father of the gods 
decides to bury the town beneath the 
ashes of Vesuvius, but a little country 
girl, with whom he is in love, induces 
him to modify his first intentions, and al- 
low the inhabitants to make their escape 
before the city is destroyed. Within this 
slight framework are developed: the 
loves of Lalage, the country maiden, and 
Aribobolo; of Marcus Pipa, chief of the 
fire department and Calpurnia, the serv- 
ing-maid; the disappearance of Aricia, 
the supreme pontiff; and the trickeries 
of Macrone, the Figaro of Pompeii; as 
well as the bibulous explorations of 
Ganymede, whose duties as the Jovian 
cup-bearer have ended in making a 
drunkard of him. 


Clever Musical Employment of Parody 


It is not difficult to select happy pages 
in this score: the dual chorus of firemen 
and servant-girls; the chorus of war- 
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Rome Welcomes “‘ Jove in Pompeii, 
e 

New Score by Franchetti and Giordano 
Re July 18.—‘Giove a Pompei,” a riors in reduced circumstances, of ma- 
Y new score, produced by the collabora- —— Fg Ph tn ge = ged — at 
: g y cleve ontrapunta 
tion of Alberto Franchetti and Umberto ¢inbinations recall the composer of “Il 
Giordano, and recently presented for the Signor di Pourceaugnac,” and one of his 
first time at the Pariola Theater, is a choruses, that of the physicians, is one 
cross between an operetta and, as the Of the best pages written of modern 
libretto terms it, a “musical comedy.” humorous music. The duets between 
an ~ > : Pipa and Calpurnia, between Jove and 
It tells a tale of ancient Greece ina text J[alage, between Lalage and Aribdbolo, 
: begun by Luigi Illica, a satirical drama, were all applauded; but the crowning 
and completed after that poet’s death by are ag ae , oe tangas de 
er , oaks : was the ballet o e Pompeians. e 
Etter Romagnoli, the distinguished Hel- dancers, with happy anachronism, were 
lenist; and in music of delicate and ca- dressed to represent Tanagara statuettes 
ressing charm written by the composers and wore calyptrae of many colors, and 
of “Germania” and “Siberia.” The work the dances were accompanied by music 
parodies the last days of Pompeii. The of a grave and gentle character. Jove 
all of the municipal department of was presented as a great lord, hand- 
Fine Arts of that ancient town, Parvolo some despite his age, and Massucci gave 
Patacca, has laid hands upon the votive a particularly good portrayal of the role 
offerings of the gods, Jove’s in partic- of Parvolo Patacca, which was not with- 
ular, in order to prepare an entertain- out a certain far-away resemblance to 


the present illustrious continuer of the 
office he was supposed to hold, Vittorio 


Spinazzolo, Director of the Pompeiian 


Excavations. Yet, in spite of the clever 
use of musical parody—the entry of the 
Pharoah for example, to the sound of the 
trumpets from Aida’—true humor does 
not seem to triumph throughout the score 
as it should. And then, anachronistic 
detail is overdone. Nevertheless the mu- 
sic has been delicately and expressively 
imagined, the scenic features are splen- 
did and rich. Arstically we are far 
from mere operetta in “Giove a Pompei,” 
and yet we have not quite secured mu- 
sical comedy—in the Italian sense, be it 
understood, the musical comedy as rep- 
resented by Verdi’s “Falstaff.” The 
composers of “Germania” and of “Si- 
beria” could not complain of the recep- 
tion given their work by the audience 
in the Roman Pariola. Nearly every 
scene drew forth great applause, and the 
finale of the first act and the “Cucu” 
duet were encored. 








Tagore Talks Music in 
Austria and in Germany 








OME new and interesting details 
anent the place occupied by music in 
the life of the Hindoo poet-philosopher, 
Rabindranath Tagore, is echoed in his 


travels in Austria and Germany, where 
he has everywhere been received with 
enthusiasm. Vienna, Berlin, Munich, 
Frankfurt and other cities where he has 
lectured have all paid him honor. In the 
beautiful private home in Vienna where 
he stayed as an honored guest, he asked 
to hear “some good German music,” 
Bach, Handel or Beethoven, and in reply 
to some questions concer ning Hindoo mu- 
sic, praised a highly talented young 
Hindoo harpist, with the somewhat bitter 
addition that he was not appreciated in 
his own land. He also spoke of his 
school, which originated in a_ white 
marble temple built by his father on the 
country estate of the family, as a “refuge 
of peace” for all guests who wished to 
spend a few days of quiet meditation 
there. 
The poet’s scholars now number 200, 
and he has devoted the amount of his 
Nobel prize and his book royalties to the 
maintenance of the school. It is a 
garden school, swimming, gymnastics and 
games being an important part of the 
curriculum. The boys act, draw, paint 
and sing, and prepare for a university 
education in the open. Significant is the 
fact that in accordance with Plato, a 
chorus of boys marches singing through 
the school in the morning to awaken the 
scholars; and again makes its musical 
round at half-past nine, when the boys 
have gone to bed. Thus the last sound 
eard in the building is a beautiful song. 
An interview with Tagore secured for 
[USICAL AMERICA while he was in New 
ork has amply established his own 
chievements as a composer. The many 
ongs which he has written are sung 
nroughout Bengal, in which connection 
n experience related by Mr. Montague, 
inder-Secretary of State for India, 
hen Tagore read his “Chitra” in Lon- 





don, deserves telling. Wearied by a 
night ride through the forest, Montague 
rested by a fire, about which various 
natives, were passing the time singing. 
One song in particular, because of the 
beauty of both its text and melody, at- 
tracted his attention. The singer did not 
know by whom it was, but said it was 
sung by everybody. Some weeks later 
—in quite other company—Mr. Montague 
learned that it was by Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


Chorus Preserves Silesian Songs 


BERLIN, July 14.—A choral society, of 
“Upper Silesians Faithful to the Home- 
land” has been formed in this city, un- 
der the direction of Max Wachsman, 
with the specjal object of cultivating the 
folk- and home-songs of Upper Silesia, 
and keeping them green in the memories 
of expatriates of that province. 





A Mahler Score in Etchings 


VIENNA, July 16.—Six etchings to ac- 
company Gustav Mahler’s “Lied der 
Erde,” the work of Artur Paunzen, a 
young artist of this city, are attracting 
attention. They represent a happy com- 
promise between the poetic-literary and 
the purely artistic elements, are inspired 
in part by Mahler’s music itself, in part 
by the texts accompanying that music, 
and have a unique charm and quality ow- 
ing to the combination of a Chinese dec- 
orative style with modern occidental form 
conception. Incidentally, they have been 
drawn with astonishing technical skill. 


Music New and Old at Swedish Fair 


MALMO, SWEDEN, July 15.—Contrast- 
ing musical features of the great so- 
called “cultural fair,” at Malmé, last 
month, were modern German symphonic 
and old traditional folk-music. The first 
was supplied by the Berlin Philharmonic, 
under the leadership of Bruno Walter, 
which presented works by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schumann, Brahms, Richard 
Strauss, and Gustav Mahler; and the 
second by the processional of women in 
national costume from the thirty dis- 
tricts of the province of Malmé, headed 
by village fiddlers playing the traditional 
folk- and dance-airs of the country. 





London Sketch 
Eugene Goossens, One of the Most Dis- 


tunguished of the Younger’ British 


Composers and Conductors 





Home Wants 


MILAN, July 19.—The home for musi- 
cians founded by Verdi on the outskirts 
of this city, carrying out his thought 
to provide a place where those who had 
had their fleeting moment of musical 
glory or success, could end their declin- 
ing years in a congenial atmosphere, has 
suffered owing to after-the-war condi- 
tions. Before the war, an income of 
50,000 lire aided the few score maestri 
di canto e di musica, who resided in the 
Verdi home to live in great comfort, most 
of this income being derived from a ten 
per cent royalty on all Verdi’s works 
antedating “La Forza del Destino.’ But 
when the war was over, and the musi- 
cians who had temporarily moved out to 
give place to soldiers who had bled for 
their country (in whose honor Verdi had 
composed some of his most inspired 
choruses) returned to their home, condi- 
tions had changed, and there was a lack 
of funds. It is, however, pleasant to 
think that these musical veterans will 
shortly have a roof and shelter. It is 
hoped that the government will not in- 
sist on taxation as carried out hereto- 
fore. Though the firm of G. Ricordi 
pays ten per cent royalty on certain 
operas—“Traviata” and “Rigoletto” 
bring in a goodly sum—the taxes levied 
on authors’ rights are very high, and 
deprive the institution of much of the 
revenue it so urgently needs. It is hoped 
that Italians will not suffer these vet- 
erans to want, and that, if necessary, 
others, not Italians, might co-operate to 
that end. 


Verdi’s Musicians’ 


Sensations of Music Expressed in Words 


Paris, July 15.—A strange work, re- 
cently published, the late Victor Sega- 
len’s “Orphée-Roi,” a play dedicated to 
Debussy and intended to glorify that 
composer’s genius, attempts to do the im- 
possible—to express the sensations of 
music in words. The author has not 
been successful in his endeavor. While 
his words might serve some musician as 
a theme upon which to string his mel- 
odies, his play fails as literature, owing 
to the fact that he has used his words 
not for their meaning, but only for their 
sound. A harmonious blur is the out- 
come. 


Naples New Open-Air Theater Dedicated 


NAPLES, July 15.—The great new thea- 
ter in the Giardini Reali, the first open- 
air arena to be built in Naples, was in- 
augurated early this month by a per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Aida,” the parterre, 
holding five thousand people being com- 
pletely filled. The scenic effects were 
rich, the choral masses numerous and 
well disciplined, and the opera, con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Baroni, was warmly 
applauded. 








“Empires fall, kings . are dethroned, 
but watering-place music remains. 
Susanna of the Bible must surely have 
bathed to watering-place music. ‘The 
Mill in the Valley’ or something similar 
in the morning, Viennese waltzes in the 
afternoon, Wagner in the evening, that 
is the menu, day in day out, and the 
musicians in black are the executioners 
of our summer rest.” 


Schreker’s “‘Irrelohe’’ 


Opera Erotically Tense 





HANOVER, July 16.—Franz Schreker, 
in a matinée given in the Municipal 
Opera House recently, read the book of 
the new opera, “Irrelohe,” which he is 
completing. The dramatic events take 
place in a castle in Bavaria,: “Irrelohe,” 
during the eighteenth century. Like the 
“Schatzgraber,” this is a tale of redemp- 
tion. The counts of Irrelohe are cursed 
with an hereditary giving way to the 
most animalistic and brutal impulses, 
and the redemption motive is developed 
by the breaking of the curse by the 
young wife of one of the members of the 
line. The book of the opera, as read 
by its author, shows that the composer 
Schreker has the most grateful oppor- 
tunities for developing the glowing 
colors of his musically erotic brush, and 
that the scenic pictures of the opera are 
connected in an unbroken and dramatic- 
ally effective manner, almost insuring 
success in advance as far as theatrical 
requirements are concerned. 


Musicologists Give Concert 
BRUSSELS, July 16.—The Belgium In- 


stitute of Musicology, founded last year 
in this city, recently gave a concert in 


the Salle Giroux in order to present the 
first fruits of its activity in the musi- 
cological domain. The program, devoted 


to the Neapolitan School, included a 
short cantata for one voice, with flute 
and figured bass by Porpora; as well as 
another by Alessandro Scarlatti, marked 
by audacious modulations and disconcert- 
ing harmonic singularities. Finally, by 
the same Scarlatti, there was a “Sere- 
nade,” for two voices, flute, two violins, 
‘cello and bass. This proved to be a 
charming work, melodious and full of 
grace, typical of the great Italian can- 
tata of the period, that of the opera-con- 
cert and the florescence of bel canto. The 
original score was discovered by Antonio 
Tirabassi, director of the Institute, in 
the Royal Library and has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute. All these works were admirably 
presented by chosen interpreters. 


Yvette Guilbert Presents American 


Pupils in Paris 

PARIS, July 12.—Yvette Guilbert, not 
long since, at a concert of her charac- 
teristic chansons, given in the Trocadéro, 
presented some of the pupils trained in 
her New York school, which has become 
an artistic institution of the first order. 
The young American harpist, Mildred 
Dilling, was also a feature of the con- 
cert, and displayed her artistry and 
technical mastery in compositions by 
Pierné, Grandjany, Debussy, Cady and 
Zabel. 





John Coates Sings British Songs 


LONDON, July 15.—John Coates’ final 
song recital recently filled Chelsea Town 
Hall, where his program of twenty-one 
songs by living British composers was 
greeted with almost impartial enthu- 
siasm. A few of the songs were sung 
from manuscript, but the majority, like 
Vaughn Williams’ “Linden Lee,” Frank 
Bridge’s “So Perverse” and Bantock’s 
“Feast of Lanterns” were established 
favorites. All the songs sung were 
worth singing, and all were sung in a 
way that made it impossible to miss the 
point. Mr. Coates’ singing is the best 
nossible propaganda for contemporary 
British song. An Australian baritone, 
Harold Browning, from Melbourne, gave 
evidence of a voice possessing power and 
quality in a recital in Wigmore Hall. 
His songs were mostly English, but some 
were French and German, and the 
Strauss “Ruhe, meine Seele,” in partic- 
ular, showed a wide range of tone. Edna 
Iles and Vera Margolis have given piano 
recitals, at Wigmore and Steinway Halls 
respectively. Edna Iles’ main asset is 
her sense of rhvthm, and Arnold Bax’s 
“In a Vodka-Shon” and the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata stood out on her program. 
Vera Margolis’ program was largely a 
Chopin one, and she plays Chopin with 
assured technical control and _ intelli- 
gence, 
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Truly one of the greatest harpists the world has 
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Pleads for New Viewpoint Toward 
Organ as Medium of Expression 








[Continued from page 9] 





however, there has been a notable up- 
ward trend in the ideals of certain 
pioneers in the art of organ playing, 
manifested not only in a far more highly 
developed: sense of color and rhythm but 
in the fact that recitals are now not in- 
frequently being given entirely from 
memory, an achievement practically un- 
known to previous generations. I defy, 
however, anybody to assert that these 
developments have so far succeeded in 
even making a dent in the minds of mu- 
sicians as a whole, and this for the very 
simple reason that these gentlemen are 
not in the habit of attending such re- 
citals. 

Nothing yet has been said as to the 
nature of the programs usually presented 
py the organist and to what extent these 
have possibly been a determining factor 
in the case. Well, as far as the typical 
organ recital of the past is concerned, it 
suffices to sey that as a rule the numbers 
selected almost deserved the treatment 
they usually received. Just now, how- 
ever, along with the signal artistic 
srowth of the new school of organ play- 
ing, there has come about a correspond- 
ing elevation of standard in th #charac- 
ter of the programs, despite the fact that 
performers are still often compelled 
against their better judgment, to include 
numbers worthless in themselves but 
unfortunately requisite for the exploita- 
tion of the “fancy” stops of the modern 
organ. This is in many cases a conces- 
sion absolutely demanded by the over- 
whelming majority of the unmusical al- 
ways present <t organ recitals, and also 
on that very account, in the interests of 
business, by the organ builders. 


HAPPENED recently, however, to 

attend a recital given in a small but 
famous church in New York. There was 
presented with flawless technique, and 
registration almost impeccable in taste, 
a program which did not include a single 
number that could be denied positive mu- 
sical value, and yet scarcely fifty people 
were present and none of these I think 





members of the musical profession. At 
the end I was impelled to recall a recital 
given two or three years ago by one of 
the most celebrated pianists of the day 
and I came to the conclusion that to a 
mind wholly untrammeled by tradition 
and fashion, the one recital was, save 
in one point, as wholly satisfying an 
artistic achievement as the other. The 
programs were much on a par in musical 
interest. Loyalty to the composer— 
finish in detail of every kind—but above 
all the absence of spontaneity and the 
presence of great premeditation (almost 
inseparable, in the nature of things, 
from high class organ playing) were 
equally in evidence in both performances. 
Yet the pianist played to a huge audi- 
ence which at the conclusion gave him 
quite an ovation, while the organist 


quietly retired into oblivion after a little 
chat with a few friends present on the 
occasion. Of course it is only fair to say 
that the pianist on this occasion was not 
at his best, but the gist of the matter 
lies in the fact that the lack of spon- 
taneous expression which has always 
been a prima facie object of adverse 
criticism in the case of organ playing 
can, and often is, tolerated where a pian- 
ist is concerned. 

Now this, while only an isolated in- 
stance, suggests to me that the mzxsi- 
cian’s general indifference to the organ 
is not due merely to the lack of spon- 
taneous expression inevitably associated 
with the instrument, nor to the nature 
of the programs presented, but also to 
another and more subtle factor, namely 
the absence of individuality among or- 
ganists, engendered for the most part by 
the necessarily mechanical nature of 
the instrument. It is hardly too much 
to say that a pianist of slight personality 
cannot conceal those salient points in 
his makeup that differentiate him from 
others, while on the other hand an or- 





PHILADELPHIA GREETS ORGANISTS 
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courage the self sacrificing efforts made 
by organists generally to give the 
churches the best service possible from 
religion’s handmaid, music.” 

Jules Mastbaum, head of the Stanley 
Company of America, which operates a 
big chain of motion picture houses in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, and which has 
always featured elaborate musical pro- 
grams, welcomed the convention to a 
session held in the new Stanley Theater. 
He said he hoped the day would soon 
come when the organ program would be 
just as much a part of every picture 
entertainment as the film itself. He also 
hoped the time would soon come when 
distinguished organists would be in de- 
mand to travel from theater to theater, 
just as concert artists travel from town 
to town. 


Rollo F. Maitland, who is the Stanley 
Theater organist, in addition to holding 
an important church position, conducted 
a round table on music in the motion 
picture field. Frank Stewart Adams, 
organist at the Rialto, New York, de- 


nounced the “jazz” craze of musical ac- 
companiment to films and also the cus- 
tomary “vamping” of organists who 
lack répertoire or _ originality. He 
stated that the time has come to deter- 
mine whether picture music is to be of 
the conventional meretricious type or of 
a kind that will add to the edification 
and education musically of the audi- 
ences. His discussion was very pointed. 
Mr. Maitland, who has had wide experi- 
ence, made appropriate and substantial 
remarks on the subject. 

A dinner was tendered to the visiting 
organists by John Wanamaker and a 
special program was played on _ the 
grand organ, the largest in the world, in 
the Wanamaker store. Charles Cour- 
boin, the Belgian-Amertean virtuoso, 
gave the program with great technical 


skill and fine musicianship. Other re- 
citals of the week included those by 
Ernest Skinner, Charles Shelton and 


William E. Haskell of the Estey Com- 
pany. The last-named gave a demon- 
stration of the latest inventions and im- 
provements in organ development. 

W. R. MuRPHY. 


ganist of very marked personality in 
daily life rarely succeeds in impressing 
his personality on his instrument. In 
other words the musician in other fields 
misses here the personal intimate touch 
that he is accustomed to in the reading 
of works for other instruments, and for 
this reason (perhaps unconsciously) 
more than any other, ignores and I fear 
may continue to ignore the more ideal 
type of organ recital. In my opinion 
much could legitimately be done by the 
progressive organist of to-day to give 
to his instrument more of human in- 
terest and appeal by depending more on 
touch and rubate and less on registra- 
ticn as his means of expression, but un- 
fortunately this is made more difficult as 
time goes on by the ever increasing 
elaboration and complexity of the mod- 
ern instrument. 


NE more subject, and this a very im- 

portant one, for the consideration of 
both sides, remains for discussion the 
scope of organ literature. Now most mu- 
sicians are aware certainly in a general 
way of the value and significance of 
Bach’s contributions to the instrument, 


but how many realize that in several of 
his sonatas Mendelssohn sounded intel- 
lectual and emotional depths never at- 
tained in the rest of his music, and that 
César Frank has given to the organ 
some of his best and most characteristic 
music, to say nothing of the high quality 
of certain works by composers of lesser 
caliber, such as Widor, Vierne and Karg- 
Elert. 

The church however, if true to its 
traditions, cannot afford the necessary 
scope for the rendition of most of this 
music. Much indeed even of Bach’s 
work is eminently secular in character 
and fitted only for the concert hall and 
yet, as has been said, it is essentially in 
the concert hall that the musician con- 
siders the organ an unwelcome intruder. 
This surely is a matter for grave con- 
sideration. The genuine musical enthu- 
siast cannot logically persist in his 
ostracism of an instrument which has 
been deemed a worthy medium of ex- 
pression by such composers as we have 
alluded to and so remain in ignorance of 
masterpieces that would powerfully ap- 
peal to his aesthetic sense, once given 
a hearing. 
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IN HIS FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
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‘“‘Rosing recitals are like meetings of the only true believ- 


. he earried all before him 


“Mr. Rosing’s 100th London recital, which took place at 
Albert Hall on March 6, 1921.” 





‘There is surely no finer living interpreter of Russian music 


than Mr. Vladimir Rosing.”,-—London Daily Telegraph. 
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A musician writes: 


“Enter me for a page advertisement in your FALL ISSUE. I 
began advertising in it 4 years ago with 4 page. Your FALL 
ISSUE has grown, and it has helped me to grow with it. I 
consider it the greatest of advertising mediums in our field.” 


{| This is but one of many letters we have received, telling us 


of th REAL VALUE of the FALL ISSUE of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. Your advertisement ought 
to be included in its pages this year. It appears October 


oa, 1Fa'. 
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Seventy-five Cities to See Pavlowa 











A New Camera Study of Anna Pavlowa 


The American tour of Anna Pavlowa 
and her company has been solidly booked 
by S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau, with the 
exception of seven scattered dates, for 


which negotiations are pending. More 
than seventy-five cities, from Coast to 
Coast and from Canada to Texas, will 
see the dancers. The tour will open in 
Quebec on Oct. 17, immediately on the 
arrival of the artists from London, where 
Pavlowa is at present appearing. Other 
Canadian appearances will be made in 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. The 


New York engagement, which will last 
for two weeks, will open at the Man- 
hattan Opera House on Oct. 31. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles will have 
engagements of about a week each. Six 
performances are scheduled for Chicago, 
and three performances each will be 
given in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Denver and Jacksonville. 
At the conclusion of its three-week visit 
to the Coast, the company will go to the 
South for the first appearance of Pav- 
lowa in this territory for more than 
seven years. 





Two Hammerstein Companies File Peti- 
tions in Bankruptcy 

The Hammerstein Opera Company and 
Oscar Hammerstein, Inc., through Mrs. 
Hammerstein, president of both com- 
panies, has filed petitions in ‘voluntary 
bankruptcy in the United States District 
Court, adding another snarl to the tan- 
gled skein of litigation involving the es- 
tate of the late impresario. A petition 
in bankruptcy was filed against Mrs. 
Hammerstein on April 22 last, and she 
was adjudged bankrupt June 11. 





Chris Rebhan, former president of the 
New York Liederkranz Society, sailed 
for Europe on the Mongolia on July 28. 


Rudolph Reuter to Open Chicago Studio 


CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—The agreement 
existing between the Chicago Musical 
College and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, has 
been abrogated by the mutual consent 
of both parties involved. Mr. Reuter 
will open his private studio in the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, on Sept. 12. 

M. A. M. 


California Music Federation Holds Audi- 
tion for Young Artists 


OAKLAND, CAL., Aug. 1.—California 
Federation of Music Clubs is holding 
auditions for young artists desirous of 
winning recommendations for club con- 
certs and other public appearances. A 


committee headed by Mrs. Charles Stuart 
Ayers conducted a hearing at the Ebell 
Club. The following were selected for 
recommendation: Alice Guthrie Poyner 
and Marian Nicholson, violinists; Hazel 
MacKay, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Eme- 
lie Lancel, Edna Fischer Hall and P. H. 
Ward, vocalists; Richard Waring, Elwin 
Calberg and Marion Fraser, pianists; 
the “Arion Trio,” consisting of Joseph- 
ine Holub, violin; Margaret Avery, 
‘cello, and Joyce Holloway, piano, and 
the “Trio Moderne,” comprising Marie 
MacQuarrie, harp; Christine Howells, 


flute, and Grace Becker, ’cello. Hazel 
Nichols was recommended as accom- 
panist. ~~ Fs Bs 





Plan Art Centet for Upper West Side 


A plan to build_a little theater as a 
community art center has been started 
by residents of the Upper West Side. 
The theater, which will be called “The 
Curtain,” will produce five plays annual- 
ly. Besides this, there will be morning 
and Sunday concerts, as well as cham- 
ber music programs and _=e recitals. 
Among the musicians who are giving 
their aid are David and Clara Mannes 
and Deems Taylor. 


IIIness Sends Anna Case from Stage at 
Ocean Grove Recital 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 2.—In the 
middle of an aria from “Traviata,” Anna 
Case, who was giving a recital in the 
Auditorium, Saturday night, had an at- 
tack of acute indigestion, and after 
staggering from the stage, fainted in 
her dressing room. Miss Case had given 
four groups of her program when she 
was taken ill and was unable to give the 
final group. Physicians who were sum- 
moned reported that her case was not 
serious and Miss Case was taken to her 
suite at the New Monterey Hotel. En- 
tirely recovered. Miss Case left the hotel 
yesterday, to go by motor to her home 
in Great Neck, L. I. 


Modern French Program Given at Stu- 
dents’ Recital in Long Beach, Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL, Aug. 1.—Ad- 
vanced pupils of Ethel Willard Putnam 
were presented on July 21 in a program 
of music of the French school, including 
numbers by ultra-modern composers. A 
Chaconne by Durand, arranged for two 
pianos, played by Mildred Smith, Mar- 
garet Ackroyd, Dorothy Simpson and 
Thelma Graham, and “Marche Héroique” 
by Saint-Saéns, also for two pianos, per- 
formed by Edith Caroline Hart and 
Lucille Scott, were especially interesting. 

A. M. G. 


ST. LOUIS OPERA THRONGED 





Record Attendance Hears Production of 
“Chimes of Normandy” 


St. Louis, July 30.—It took the old. 
and familiar “Chimes of Normandy,” 
produced last week at the Municipal 
Theater in Forest Park, to bring out the 
largest house of the season. The rec- 
ord in attendance was reached on July 
22, and all the week immense throngs 
were delighted with the production. 

Frank Moulan was afforded ample op- 
portunity to display his histrionic ability 
in the réle of Gaspard the Miser. His 
interpretation was masterly. Ann Bus- 
sert as Serpolette, Rhoda Nickells as 
Germanine and Elva Magnus of this city 
as Gertrude filled requirements admir- 
ably. Other parts were taken by Alma 
Menze and Madelyn Young. The chorus 
work was as fine as any that has been 
done this season. B. WwW. ©. 





Inaugurate Series of Free Concerts in 
National Capital 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—One of the 
direct results of Music Week, recently 
held here, is the inauguration of free 
musical entertainments, the first of which 
was held in the great Central High 
School Stadium here on July 30. It is 
the plan of the Community Center De- 
partment to give the people of Washing- 
ton opportunity throughout the year to 
enjoy every phase of artistic musical 
endeavor. 

One of the features of the first en- 
tertainment was a concert by the United 
States Navy Yard Band, which volun- 
teered its services. Musical artists from 
the various vaudeville theaters also con- 
tributed toward making the program a 
success. The recreational singing was 
led by Robert Lawrence of the Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, who or- 
ganized Washington’s first Music Week. 


Plans Concert Course for Wilkes-Barre 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Aug. 1.—After a 
season devoid of music of any impor- 
tance comes an announcement by Leo W. 
Long, manager of the Temple Concerts, 
of a course of seven programs to be 
given in Irem Temple. There has been 
a liberal response to the request for 
subscriptions. A course of organ re- 
citals is also planned. W.E. W. 

CHICAGO, Aug. 1—Margaret Haas, so- 
prano, who has been spending the sum- 
mer at various Wisconsin resorts, includ- 
ing Crooked Lake and Lake Geneva, has 
now gone farther north for a few weeks. 
She expects to appear in concert with 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder in November. 








From 


to 


Mrs. Matja Niessen-Stone 
50 West 67th Street 
New York City 


My dear Mrs. Niessen-Stone: 


LEOPOLD AUER 
MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 





S20 W. 77 St. 
New York, May 3, 1920 


I recall with great pleasure the afternoon I spent at your home hearing 


some of your artist pupils. 
with better tone quality, voice-placing and diction. 


I must say that I cannot remember having heard students 
It was indeed an artistic satis- 


faction for me and I am delighted to have the opportunity to express my admiration 
for your wonderful work and to wish you and your musical children every success. 


REOPENING OF STUDIO 


Sincerely yours, 


OCTOBER 1, 1921 


Applications to Secretary, Miss Emma Burkhardt, 1764 Weeks Ave., New York. 


| eerie Pe 
290 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK 
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ENRICO CARUSO 


ARUSO is no more. It is a staggering, over- 
whelming bolt from the blue, that strikes 
deep in the heart of the world when its guard 

is down. Five months ago, when every day and 
every night were filled with the direst dread, when 
hope fought against the darkest presentiments, and 
fear stalked even those who refused to believe that 
the king of tenors could be lost to them, there was 
of necessity a measure of steeling against the 
eventuality that hung like the sword of Damocles 
above humanity. While the world prayed, it pre- 
pared; and many of those who were the most de- 
vout in their supplications that this man—this 
artist—this voice—this spirit—this joy and solace 
so unique and so precious beyond all measure or 
computation—be spared to them, crossed the bridge 
that led to darkness and silence, not once but many 
times. 

But all this faded, and echoed ever fainter and 
farther and dimmer, as the master singer of them 
all thrust the powers of the night from him, and 
slowly and sturdily fought his way up the long slope 
toward health again. Reports from Italy were con- 
flicting, but the more reassuring ones were accepted 
as the more reliable; so, little by little, the world 
unbraced and relaxed, discarding the armor it had 
worn in defense against the impending blow that 
did not come. 

And now—how are the multitudes that idolized 
him, wherever song was known, to meet this crush- 
ing bludgeon that has caught them almost un- 
awares? Men and women everywhere must take 
counsel with their faith, and without denying their 
burden of sorrow, find the comfort that even such 


a death bequeaths to those who must mourn. There 


can be thankfulness that Caruso died at the summit 
of his career—that he did not live to know retro- 
gression and the regret that embittered the last 
years of some of his most illustrious predecessors. 
There can be gratitude that his art grew from sea- 


son to season, and that his last rdle had elements 


of greatness undreamt of in the days of the first 
bloom of his matchless voice. There is comfort in 
the gallantry of his last fight—the fight that he 
seemed to be winning, until the cables flashed the 
news that stunned the civilized world. 

Caruso’s place among the immortals is secure. 
He joins a company of the great, where there are 
many others, similarly cut off in their prime; and 
it is not,so much for him, as for those who are left 
behind—for whom that golden tone never more 
will storm the bastions of heart and brain—that 
the globe is robed in sorrow today. The man, the 
voice, are gone, but their influence will long outlive 
the last of those who now must bow their heads in 
acceptance of the loss that none can measure in 
mere words of bereavement. Like Rubini, like 
Mario, like Campanini, like Tamagno, he, their 
peer, and probably the peer of any tenor who ever 
quickened the pulse of man, has left a spark that 
is imperishable, in the inspiration of his name. 





THE CANNY MASCAGNI 


HOUGH returning Americans who happened to 

hear “Il Piccolo Marat” in Rome do not wax 
so perfervid over its merits as the composer’s fel- 
low Romans, they tell a story that puts a feather of 
a different color into the cap of Mascagni. 

Incidentally, it contradicts reports that the in- 
tended demonstration of the Fascisti, who had 
planned to avenge themselves upon the opera-writ- 
ing Pietro for having identified himself in some 
measure with the radical element in Italy, gave up 
their plans because of a desire not to inject politics 
into matters of art. 

The later version is that when the time for the 
premiére of “Il Piccolo Marat” arrived, there were 
two elements in the house. The one—‘“Friends, Ro- 
mans, Countrymen’—might almost be described as 
a huge Mascagni claque, for they were those Ro- 
mans for whom there is but one god of opera and 
his frunt name is Pietro. Then there was the other 
smaller but determined element—the Fascisti, wait- 
ing to touch the match to the mine they had laid. 

Into this situation of tenseness and suspense 
stepped Mascagni, lifted his baton, and an explo- 
sion followed. But not the one the Fascisti had 
prepared. The orchestra played the “Marcia Reale” 
and Mascagni became the hero of a tremendous 
patriotic fulmination. 

The Fascisti were outfaced, discomfited, routed. 
Canny Mascagni! 


» 


THE PUCCINIKINS TOPSYTURVIFIED 


ROM Leipsic comes word of a topsyturvifica- 

tion of the Puccini triptych, whereby “Suor 
Angelica” began the evening with its slow-moving 
miracle play, “Gianni Schicchi’” followed to do duty 
as a sort of operatic scherzo, and the plummet- 
like “Il Tabarro” concluded the evening with fiery 
melodramatics. So pleased were the Leipsigers 
with the results of their experiment that they pre- 
dicted a similar reversal of the usual order— 
“Tabarro,” “Angelica,” ‘“Schicchi” — throughout 
Italy. 

Just what Puccini himself may think of this re- 
arrangement has not been made clear, but on its 
face it will commend itself to not a few opera 
patrons who harbor a feeling that the Puccinikins 
have been shelved too quickly on this side. Pre- 
dictions that “Gianni Schicchi’” would be heard 
separately in combination with works like “Pag- 
liacci” or “Cavalleria Rusticana” have not been 
borne out, save an instance or two in Chicago. The 
comic member of the triunity has not gained the 
popular hold predicted for it by a majority of the 
reviewers, who regarded it as distinctly better 
than its sentimental and tragic companions. If 
in no other way, the regrouping would be of inter- 
est as testing out the theory of one dissenter that 
“Schicchi” was the best spoken of because—com- 
ing, as it did, late in the evening—the reviewers 
could not remain to hear it. 

Tradition seems to be against beginning a com- 
bination program with a humorous work, but by 
placing “Schicchi” between “Angelica” and “Ta- 
barro” the thrill, or the shock—according to the 
point of view—is left until the last, and no one 
need linger that long if not in the mood for 
strangulation. 
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Orient and Occident in Joyous Accord When East Hark- 
ens to Song of West 


Floral tributes took on a new meaning when Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, most beloved of contraltos, recently 
carried the song of the West to the ears of the East. 
Although she confessed herself unable to read some 
of the inscriptions which accompanied bouquets and 
baskets of flowers with which she was surrounded when 
she sang, Mme. Schumann Heink had no difficulty read- 
ing what was in the hearts of those who thus ‘paid trib- 
ute to her. The photograph shows her kissing the 
daughter of the general manager of a newspaper which 
sponsored two of her concerts in Japan. 


Ponselle—Each season Rosa Ponselle has an impor- 
tant new role at the Metropolitan. She is now mas- 
tering the part of Elvira in Verdi’s “Ernani,” the re- 
vival in which Titta Ruffo is to make his Metropolitan 
début next season. 


Pollain—Succeeding Albert Stoessel, who has been 
conducting the New York Symphony Orchestra concerts 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., Rene Pollain, solo viola of the 
orchestra, has taken up the baton for the remaining 
weeks of the Chautauqua series. Mr. Pollain only re- 
cently returned from France. 


Arden—A letter from Movie Weekly apprised 
Cecil Arden, the Metropolitan Opera Company con- 
tralto, of the fact that her photograph had been chosen 
by the judges of that paper’s screen contset from among 
thousands submitted, for the eligible list of competitors 
for the prize which is being offered. The picture, 
together with a “face reading” of it, was published in 
the July 16 issue of the paper. 


Tagore-Kreisler—Whether Fritz Kreisler will follow 
the wishes of Rabindranath Tagore, India’s best known 
poet and philosopher, and go to India for the purpose 
of studying the native music and revealing it to the 
world, has not been disclosed. Tagore is said to have 
stated that no other musical artist has made such an 
impression upon him, and that he knows of no other 
so fitted for this task as Kreisler. 


Paderewski—Having stood at the top of the ladder 
of fame as a pianist, and then been in the world spot- 
light as premier of Poland, Ignace Jan Paderewski re- 
cently assumed a humbler but no less thrilling réle 
when he headed an improvised fire brigade that battled 
with a forest blaze which started in the vicinity of his 
California property. The flames were extinguished, but 
not until they had spread over some twenty-six acres. 


Goldman—Not a few New Yorkers remember when 
Edwin Franko Goldman was first trumpeter in the 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, but only a handful 
know that the popular band leader played trumpet in 
the orchestra of students which Antonin Dvorak con- 
ducted when he was the head of the National Con- 
servatory of Music in New York. To-day, Mr. Goldman 
can recall just how the great Bohemian looked when 
he stood, baton in hand, before the orchestra, and has 
more than one amusing anecdote to tell of him. 


Ornstein—In the seclusion of his “‘studio in the wil- 
derness” near North Conway, N. H., Leo Ornstein is 
putting the finishing touches on a Sonata for Two 
Pianos. This work, said to be written in a new vein, 
will be presented for the first time next season by the 
composer himself. Writing to Arthur Judson, of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Ornstein recounted how a path had to be 
cut through the woods to get a piano to his habitat. 
The path is now nearly grown over, and it will have to 
he cut through again to get the piano out. For once, 


the composer says, he is absolutely free of disturbance 
in his work. 
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Press Stuff 


Every once in a while we receive in 
oir morning mail a handsome daguerreo- 
type accompanied with an earnest, if 
modest, encomium typed with a green 
ribbon all over a piece of elegant tissue 
paper. This, we conclude by our sense 
of touch, is from one of the fraternity 
of Press Representatives. We scan the 
missive gingerly and brace ourselves for 
the shock. It runs somewhat as follows: 

“*T just love to sing among the 
acanthus!’ chirrups Montevidea Razea- 
Roof, the WORLD’S MOST EX- 
CELLENT CONTRALTO, who is sum- 
mering this autumn in the Middle At- 
lantic States just south of Oregon. Here 
the climate is exceedingly tepid—which 
proves very helpful to Mme. R. R. in 
those morning vocal exercises which 
serve to keep from rusting her HIGH 
DOUBLE A. ‘TELL MY ADMIRERS 
WHICH, I CONFESS, NUMBER MIL- 
LIONS OF THE MOST INTELLI- 
GENT, that I shall be delighted to be 
among them in the near future,’ writes 
the) tee Xs os a 

Other communications scorn charming 
superlatives and the gaudy snares of the 
opulent adjective. Such are the Con- 
servatives whose qualifying attribute is 
sturdiness of root and branch: 

“One of the most versatile characters 
on the concert or operatic stage is 
, son of the late Congressman 
— . Not only is he a REMARK- 
ABLE BARITONE with an extensive 
répertoire, singing with perfect ease and 
great effectiveness, but he is what may 
be termed a NATURAL BORN ACTOR 
of EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY. He also 
has the faculty of . . dissecting a 
score (!) before attempting to make a 
public appearance.” (Perhaps he digests 
his part?) 

“Neither is he the SISSY type of tenor 
—the type that wrings his hands—(one 
of the bel canto school?), and exclaims, 
‘O, Mabel, how dreadfully cruel !’—after 
which he, under cover of his handker- 
chief (the dastardly deceiver!) takes a 
small nip of lemon juice from a small 
vial to lubricate his voice! Rather is 
he typical of the FULL (?) Red-Blooded 
American, who is OUT (of what?) to 
DO THINGS in a big way... .” 
(We do not object so much to being 
called “THINGS,” but we are not going 











to be DONE, if we can help it. No 
siree!) 

Then there is the perfectly killing 
ANECDOTE, which _ illumines __ the 
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prosaic path of Art. Reader, make trial 
of your risibilities in the following, 
which we admit we just couldn’t resist: 

“Recently (the journalistic version of 
Once-upon-a-Time) -——————, the cele- 
brated virtuoso was scheduled to play at 
an AFFAIR, and there was a most 
Tiresome Person present, who—would 
you believe it?—thought he could play 
on the same program as our GENIUS 
OF THE CENTURY. And he thought 
he could PERFORM, too, but of course 
you and I know that he really couldn’t. 
Well, our hero soon found out all about 
the plot, which was nothing else than 
to ruin the dear, sweet program ALTO- 
GETHER. Now our hero is a perfectly 
STUNNING actor, as every. well- 
informed PERSON knows. So he pro- 
ceeded to throw a fit. Yes, he sur- 
rendered to feigned convulsions; which 
so alarmed the interloper that he 
QUITTED THE SCENE, ostensibly to 
fetch a doctor. He was never seen 
again. But the concert proceeded, amid 
wild cheers for the histrionic ingenuity 
of our virtuoso.” (Well, now we are 
beginning to suspect a method in the 
prima donna’s indisposition!) 

Finally, there is the History of a Life 
in Two Quarto Pages. This is by far 
the most affecting kind of publicity, 
(however, carefully edited.) In the best 
of faith we submit this pathetic tale of 
the inception of a Career: 


“The story of the rise of —— in 
the musical firmament (give ’er gas!) 
reads like a page from a medieval story 
book. (Those were hardly discreet 
times, one is told! However—) All 
her life everyone noticed how FOND she 
was of music, for, even as a little TOT, 
she would pick out pieces with one 
finger (toe?) on the piano. And sing! 
‘Sing’ was her middle name. No matter 
where she was, if she couldn’t sing, she 
wasn’t happy. (A most disconcerting 
infant, we aver!) Her parents noted 
this, but made no attempt to control the 
Career of THEIR ONLY DAUGHTER. 
Finally, friends of the family suggested 
that it would be a PITY to let such ap- 
parent TALENT remain _untutored. 
Expert TESTS were undergone to as- 
certain the quality of tone and RANGE. 
(An instance of VOICE PROJEC- 
TION?) These discovered her RANGE 
to be exceptional, even for a soprano. 

. After making her début abroad, 
she sailed immediately for home. (To 
escape her enraged auditors, we won- 
der?) Since then, she has been CON- 
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Musical Americas Question 
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[® this department MustcaL America ; 
will endeavor to answer queries 

which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
ie 
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Story of Schumann's “ Papillons”’ 














Question Box Editor: 

Can you inform me where I can pur- 
chase a book which gives the story uncer- 
lying Robert Schumann’s “Papillons.” 

MALGREEN. 

Warren, Ohio, July 10. 


There is really no story underlying the 
“Papillons” that we know of. For the 
compositions, however, Schumann took 
as a background the next to last chap- 
‘cr of Jean Paul’s “Flegeljahre” in which 
a masked ball takes place. Probably 
this is the book you mean. You could 
order it through any publisher who deals 

German books. An account of the 

ork and its background may be found 

the letters of Schumann of which 
tiere are collections made by Clara 


| Schumann and F. G. Jensen. 
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First American Performances 


Question Box Editor: 

I should like to know the dates and 
places of performance for the first time 
in America, of: 1. “Mefistofele”’; 2. 
Verdi’s Requiem; 3. “Falstaff”; 4. Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade.” 

THOMAS VERNEY. 

Philadelphia, July 27, 1921. 

1. Globe Theater, Boston, Nov. 16, 
1880. 2. Academy of Music, New York, 
Nov. 17, 1874. 3. Metropolitan, New 
York, Feb. 4, 1895. 4. Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, Nov. 8. 1909. 

7 9 9 
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Concerning ‘‘Le Roid s 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Will you give me the cast . © char- 
acters and voices in Lalo’s “Le Roi VYs” 
which the Metropolitan is to present next 
winter? 2. What is the story founded 
on? 3. When was it first produced and 
where? 4. Has it been sung before in 
America? OPERATIC. 

New York City, July 27, 1921. 

1. “The King,” bass; “Mylio,” tenor; 
“Karnac,” baritone; “Jahel,”’ baritone; 
“Rozenn,” soprano; “Margared,” mezzo- 
soprano. 2. The story is founded on a 
Bréton legend. 3. First produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, May 7, 1888. 4. 
First American production, New Orleans, 
Jan. 23, 1890. 
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Contralto and Mezzo 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly explain the difference 
between a mezzo-soprano and a contralto 
voice, and also state the range each 


should possess? M. H. S. 
Louisville, Ky., July 12, 1921. 


The difference is analogous to that 
between a viola and a ’cello and is a 
matter of quality rather than of range 
as is often supposed, the contralto being 
of course heavier, due to the possessor 
having thicker vocal cords and larger 
resonating cavities. It is difficult to as- 
sign a hard and fast range, but vaguely, 
we should say that a contralto should 
sing from G below the treble staff to G 
above. 
from B Flat below, up two octaves. Most 
voices are assigned two octaves of range, 
but individuals often have extra notes 
at each end. 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


—— 
nd. ; 
Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


The mezzo-soprano should sing: 







Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing che various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and‘ Huntington, 











The Flonzaley Quartet 


Question Box Editor: 

I was much interested in the explana- 
tion of the name of the Elshuco Trio. 
Can you tell me the origin and meaning 
of the name of the Flonzaley Quartet? 

A. L. BAIRD. 

Greenville, N. C., July 5, 1921. 


In the Vaudois dialect, spoken in the 
Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, “flon” 
means “river.” “Flonzaley” is a diminu- 
tive and may be translated as “brooklet.” 
The late E. J. de Coppet of New York, 
who organized the Flonzaley Quartet, 
gave this name to this Swiss villa near 
Lausanne. The Quartet took its appella- 
tion from that of the villa. During Mr. 
de Coppet’s lifetime, the Quartet spent 
a certain part of each summer rehears- 
ing at the villa. This was discontinued 
during the war but was resumed last 
season under the patronage of Mr. de 
Coppet’s son. 
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LARENCE ADLER, pianist, was 

born in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 10, 
1886. He received his education in the 
public schools there, and his early music 
training was ob- 
tained in the Cin- 
cinnati College of 
Music with Romeo 


Gorno and Albino 
Gorno. Later he 
studied in Berlin 


with Godowsky 
and Jose Da Motta; 
in Leipsic with 
Alfred Reisenauer, 
and in New York 
with Raphael 
Joseffy. 

His European 
début was made in 
Berlin, 1907. He 
was then engaged 
to succeed Arthur 
Schnabel as pian- 
ist of the Hekking Trio, which toured 
the continent. He also toured Germany 





Clarence Adler 


as solo pianist, playing a number of or- 
chestral engagements. He returned to 
America in 1909, and established him- 
self in Cincinnati. Made his American 
début at Music Hall, Cincinnati. Organ- 
ized the Heermann, Adler and Sturm 
Trio with Hugo Heermann, violinist, and 
Julius Sturm, ’cellist. Active as teacher 
until 1912, when he was induced by 
Joseffy to come to New York. Made 
first New York appearances with Knei- 
sel Quartet and New York Symphony in 
1913: Engaged as member of faculty of 
Institute of Musical Arts, 1913. Ap- 
peared on numerous occasions’ with 
Kneisel and Letz Quartets in 1919. Or- 
ganized the New York Trio with Corne- 
lius Van Vliet, violinist, and Guido 
Scipione, ’cellist, the organization win- 
ning considerable success. Besides 
teaching at the Institute of Musical Arts, 
Mr. Adler has a large list of private 
pupils, many of whom have made distinct 
successes. At present is in Cincinnati 
conducting a summer master class at 
the College of Music. 
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In Addition to Favorite Artists Who Have Been Members of His Company in the Past, Antonio Scotti Has Enrolled, for 


His Tour of More Than 6000 Miles, a Dozen or More New Singers for Important Réles. 


(1) Alice Gentle, Who Will Be 


the Star of “Navarraise”; (2) José Palet, Noted Spanish Tenor, Who Will Make His American Début in “Aida”; (3) 
Agnes Ottein, Coloratura Soprano, Whose First American Appearance Will Be in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville’; (4) Olga 
Carrara, Dramatic Soprano, in “Aida”; (5) Charles Hackett, in “The Barber of Seville’; (6) Joseph Hislop, Tenor; (7) 
Geraldine Farrar, in “Zaza”; (8) Antonio Scotti, in “The Secret of Suzanne”; (9) Queena Mario, Soprano, Who Will Sing 
“Suzanne”; (10) Mary Mellish, Soprano; (11) Riccardo Stracciari, Baritone, in “The Barber of Seville” 


N the 5th day of September, 

“vacation” begins for Antonio 
Scotti. For from that time until 
November 1, he will have nothing 
to do but direct the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company on its tour of 3000 
miles and return, presenting fif- 
teen different operas in as many 
cities of the United States and 
Canada, singing two or three times 
a week in his own most famous 
roles, coaching other artists and 
supervising endless details both of 
management and _ performances, 
and incidentally taking, wherever 
he goes, the most formidable com- 
pany he has yet assembled and a 





répertoire varied and comprehen- 
sive beyond anything his organiza- 
tion has essayed in the past. 


“It will be like a long rest for me,” 
the illustrious baritone said on Wednes- 
day, as he sat, pajama-clad, in his suite 
at the Hotel Vanderbilt, and announced 
that arrangements for the tour were 
virtually complete. “Just singing and 
supervising and traveling will be as 
nothing compared to the burden of or- 
ganization and preparation that has kept 
me in this room, or in attendance on 
auditions, or seeing to details in this 
place or that, every day for five months. 
When I have gone to bed there has been 
a pencil and paper at my side, so that 
I could write things down at once, when 
they flashed upon me in the night.” 


Special Train to Pick Up Artists 
With a pride ‘hat needed no apology, 


-he turned to his roster of singers, his 


array of operas to be presented, and his 
book of dates and casts for the cities to 
be visited. 

“The Scotti Grand Opera Company 
will leave New York on Sept. 5,” he said, 
“and a special train will stop at Ravinia 
Park to pick up the artists who have 
been singing there. From Ravinia we will 
go direct to the Pacific Ceast, and in 
Seattle, on Monday, Sent. 12, we will 
open our season with “The Barber of 
Seville,” in which Agnes Ottein (to be 
heard next season at the Metropolitan) 
will make her American début, the cast 
also including Charles Hackett, Riccardo 
Stracciari and Leon Rothier. Geraldine 
Farrar will make her first appearance 
with the company in Seattle, singing the 
title réle of ‘Carmen.’ In San Francisco, 
where we will have an engagement last- 
ing two weeks, immediately after five 
performances in Seattle, she will sing in 
‘Zaza,’ “Tosca’ and ‘Madama Butterfly.’ 
After San Francisco, we have a week’s 
engagement in Los Angeles, then go to 
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Notable Tour 


Salt Lake, Denver, Omaha, Kansas City 
Davenport, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Toledo 
Toronto, Montreal, Washington and Bal! 
timore. Nov. 1, our tour ended, we re 
turn to New York.” 


Fifteen Operas in Répertoire 


Signor Scotti announced his company’s 
répertoire as follows: “Tosca,” “Manor 


Lescaut,” “Madama _ Butterfly,” “Bo 
héme,” “L’Oracolo,” “La Navarraise,” 
“Zaza,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Barber of Se- 
ville,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia” and “Secret 
of Suzanne.” Of these, “Manon Lescaut,” 
“La Navarraise,” “Zaza,” “Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Barber of Seville” and “Secret 
of Suzanne” are new to the company this 
year. 

“La Navarraise,” combined in a num- 
ber of instances with “L’Oracolo,” is re- 
garded by the impresario as one of his 
strongest cards, in that it will present 
Alice Gentle, whose art in it he greatly 
admires, in a part that has become strik- 
ingly identified with her at Ravinia. The 
fact that the opera is to be one of the 
novelties at the Metropolitan this winter 
has given added interest to its inclusion 
in the Scotti company’s répertoire. 

In addition to Agnes Ottein, colora- 
tura soprano, who was reported engaged 
by Mary Garden last season by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, but who re- 
mained in Havana, the scene of her 
triumphs, and who was subse- 
quently included in the roster of singers 
announced for next season at the Metro 
politan, another artist of international! 
repute will make an American début 
with the Scotti company. This is José 
Palet, who has been hailed in his native 
Spain and in the Latin-American coun 
tries as a tenor of the first rank, and 
whose répertoire is a particularly exten- 
sive one, including Wagnerian roles. The 
impresario feels that his tenor list is a 
particularly strong one, as he has five 
artists for first réles and two others for 
lesser parts. 


Roster of Artists 
Here is the roster as he announced it 


Wednesday: 
Sopranos—Olga Carrara, Geraldine 
Farrar, Queena Mario, Mary Mellish, 


Agnes Ottein, Anna Roselle, Marie Sun- 
delius. 

Mezzos and Contraltos—Alice Gentle, 
Myrtle Schaaf, Henrietta Wakefield. 

Tenors—Angelo Bada, Mario Chamlee, 
Charles Hackett, Joseph Hislop, Morgan 
Kingston, José Palet, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri. 


Baritones—Greek Evans, Mario Lau- 


renti, Antonio Scotti, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari. 

Basses—Paolo Ananian, Louis d’An- 
gelo, Giovanni Martino, Italo Picchi, 
Leon Rothier. 

The conductors will be Fulgenzio 


Guerrieri and Gennaro Papi, with Wil- 
frid Pelletier and Giacomo Spadoni as 
assistant conductors. Armando Agnini 
as stage director and Carl Berger, stage 
manager, will be the chiefs behind the 
scenes. Carl F. Strohmenger is the busi- 
ness manager of the company. Georges 
Eyssautier is the secretary and publicity 
chief. 

Turning to his book of casts, Mr. Scot- 
ti was able to state the operas and 
singers each city will hear, subject, of 
course, to change if singers are indis- 
posed or other complications arise. 


Will Open Season in Seattle 


The opening cast at the Metropolitan 
Theater in Seattle for “The Barber of 
Seville” on Monday, Sept. 12, will include, 
as already mentioned, Ottein, Wakefield, 
Hackett, Stracciari and Rothier. “Tosca,” 
the next evening, will present Alice Gen- 
tle in the name part, with Scotti as 
Scarpia and either Hislop or Chamlee as 
Cavaradossi. “Carmen,” on Wednesday 
afternoon, will present a cast headed by 
Farrar, and including Queena Mario, 
Mellish, Schaaf, Kingston, Evans, Mar- 
tino and Paltrinieri. “Lucia,” in the 
evening, will be sung by Ottein, Mellish, 
Chamlee or Hislop, Laurenti and Bada. 
The company’s first performance of “La 
Navarraise” on the next evening will 
enlist the services of Gentle, Kingston 
and Rothier and will be coupled with 
“T’Oracolo,” which will find Scotti in his 
fascinating réle of Chim-Fang, sup- 
ported by Roselle, Wakefield, Picchi and 
d’Angelo, and probably Chamlee. 


Two Weeks in San Francisco 


The San Francisco engagement will 
open at the Civic Auditorium on Sept. 


[Continued on page 19] 
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19 with “Tosca,” to be sung by Farrar, 
Scotti and probably Chamlee. The next 
evening the opera will be “Barber of 
Seville,” with Ottein, Hackett, Strac- 
ciari, Wakefield and Rothier. The third 
evening will bring “L’Oracolo” and “Na- 
varraise,” with probably the same cast 
as in Seattle. “Zaza” will have its first 
performance the fourth night, the cast, 
headed by Farrar, including Gentle, 
Kingston, Stracciari, Bada and Paltri- 
nieri. “Aida” will be the opera of the 
fifth night, and will be marked by the 
American début of José Palet, as Ra- 
dames. Others in the cast will be Car- 
rara, Gentle, Picchi and Evans.  Sat- 
urday afternoon’s matinée will be 
devoted to “Bohéme,” in which Queena 
Mario, Roselle, Hislop, Scotti, Martino 
and Ananian will sing. Saturday even- 
ing’s bill will be the tour’s only com- 
bination of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” the artists including Car- 
rara, Roselle, Chamlee, Palet, Stracciari, 
Evans, Laurenti. Two performances will 
be given on Sunday, Sept. 25, the first, 
a matinée of “Carmen,” with Farrar, 
Queena Mario, Kingston, Stracciari and 
Rothier, and the second, in the evening, 
“Lucia,” with Ottein, probably Chamlee, 
Laurenti, Paltrinieri and Bada. 

The second week in San Francisco will 
begin on Monday, Sept. 26, with “Manon 
Lescaut,” the cast including Carrara, 
Palet and Scotti. Tuesday will bring 
“Rigoletto,” the only performance of this 
opera during the tour, with Ottein, 
Chamlee, Gentle and Stracciari; Wednes- 
day, “Madama Butterfly” (only perform- 
ance), with Farrar, Wakefield, Hackett 
and Scotti; Thursday, “Aida,” with Car- 
rara, Palet, Gentle and Evans; Friday, 
“Barber of Seville,” with the cast pre- 
viously given; Saturday matinée, “Zaza,” 
with same cast as before; Saturday even- 
ing, a combination of “L’Oracolo” and 
“Bohéme,” with probably the same casts 
as already cited; and Sunday matinée, 
“Navarraise” and “Pagliacci,” the for- 
mer enlisting Gentle, Kingston, Rothier 
and Ananian, the latter Roselle, Palet, 
Stracciari and Laurenti. Sunday evening 
will bring a gala performance of scenes 
and acts from various operas, including 
“The Secret of Suzanne” complete. Act 
I of “The Barber of Seville” will be sung 
by Ottein, Hackett, Stracciari and d’An- 
gelo. The “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” 
will be given by Ottein, Martino and the 
chorus. Queena Mario, Scotti and Pal- 
trinieri will present “The Secret of 
Suzanne.” Act III of “Bohéme” will en- 
list the services of Queena Mario, 
Roselle, Hislop and Laurenti. The “Tri- 
umph Scene” from “Aida” will be staged, 
with Carrara, Gentle, Palet, Evans and 
d’Angelo. 


Week in Los Angeles 

The week’s engagement in Los An. 
geles will open the evening of Oct. 3 
with “Manon Lescaut,” followed, on suc- 
ceeding nights, by “Zaza,” “Aida,” “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Tosca,” “L’Oracolo,” 
with “Navarraise”’; and two matinées, 
Wednesday, of “Bohéme,” and Saturday, 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with A lf \y c 
Mr. Henry Holden 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall. 





MME. AILDEGARD HOFFMANN 


Address, 144 €. 150th St., WN. Y. City ~ 


of “Lucia,” the casts being practically 
the same as those for performances of 
the same operas in Seattle and San 
Francisco. 

Two operas will be sung in Salt Lake 
on Oct. 10, a matinée of “Carmen” and 
an evening representation of “Boheme.” 
In Denver, the bill will be either “Aida” 
or “Manon Lescaut,” on Oct. 11, and the 
next day a matinée of “The Barber of 
Seville,” followed by an evening perform- 
ance of “Tosca.” In Omaha, Oct. 13, 
“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” will be com- 
bined. Three performances will be given 
in Kansas City, “The Barber of Seville” 
the evening of Oct. 14, “Bohéme” the 
afternoon of the next day, and “Tosca” 
in the evening. In Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 
17, “L’Oracolo” and “Bohéme” will be 
combined. 


To Visit Two Canadian Cities 


St. Paul will have five performances, 
beginning Tuesday, Oct. 18, with “Tosca,” 
and followed in the order named by 
“Barber of Seville,” “Bohéme” (mati- 
née), “Manon Lescaut and the combina- 
tion of “L’Oracolo” and “Navarraise.” 


In Milwaukee, Oct. 22, “Navarraise” and 
“Bohéme” will be combined; in Toledo, 
Oct. 24, “Navarraise” and “Pagliacci.” 

Four performances have been allotted 
to Toronto, “Tosca” on Oct. 25, “Bo- 
héme,” matinée, and “Barber of Seville,” 
evening of Oct. 26; Oct. 27, “L’Oracolo” 
with “Navarraise.” In Montreal, the 
only other Canadian city to be visited, 
“Manon Lescaut” will be sung the even- 
ing of Oct. 28, “Barber of Seville” at 
a matinée the next day, “Tosca” or the 
combination of “L’Oracolo” and “Navar- 
raise” in the evening. 

The last two representations of the 
tour will be in Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore, and both on the same day, 
Oct. 31. A matinée performance of 
“Bohéme” will be given in the National 
Capital, and “Tosca” will be presented 
that evening in the Maryland city. 

When he had presented this array of 
data, the great baritone lit another ciga- 
rette and sighed. 

“You know I was asked to go to Na- 
ples, my own city, and sing Falstaff this 
summer before the King. But—isn’t this 
some company!” G's. 





ADMIT SHORTAGE IN CHICAGOANS’ FUNDS 





But Reorganized Association 
Starts with Clean Slate— 
Tales of Scalpers 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—After much excite- 
ment and considerable airing of the 
matter in the daily press, a shortage 
in the funds of the old Chicago Grand 
Opera Association has been admitted, 
and the whole affair firmly relegated to 
the past by the present management. 

According to reports there was a 
shortage of from $38,000 to $50,000, 
which had been growing for six or seven 
years prior to the reorganization. No 
definite evidence involving any person 
or persons was available, but extraor- 
dinary stories concerning dealings with 
scalpers in New York were told. It is 
said that Harold F. McCormick, the 
backer of the association, had been un- 
able to buy a ticket one night owing to 
the operation of the scalpers. It is 
also related that on an occasion when the 
officials were trying to balance the 
accounts, a stranger walked in, threw 
down a roll amounting to $1,000 and 
with the remark that he believed it 
would balance’ the receipts, strode away. 

With Mary Garden, general directrix; 
George M. Spangler, business manager, 
and Mr. McCormick in Europe at pres- 
ent, the director of publicity, Spearman 
Lewis, has had to answer a flood of 
inquiries. 

“Tt is entirely the affair of the former 
administration,” declared Mr. Lewis. “So 
far as we are concerned the slate is 
wiped clean and we are making a fresh 
start. When Mr. Spangler became busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation last February he at once 
instituted a thorough investigation of 
the box office. When he was ready to 
report on these investigations he found 
that the directors of the old company had 
common’ knowledge, extending over 
several years, of undesirable conditions. 
Feeling that the problem was one in 
which they were most directly concerned 
and one which had been partially met 
by simply absorbing any financial read- 
justments, Mr. Spangler solved his share 
of the problem by reorganizing the box 
office personnel. 


“The new management,” concluded Mr. 
Lewis, “is particularly anxious to regis- 
ter the fact that old financial problems 
of any nature have absolutely no bearing 
on the new guarantee plan which will 
start next May free of debt.” 


San Carlo Artists Entertain Prisoners 
at Sing Sing 

OSSINING, N. Y., July 29.—Sing Sing 
inmates had a taste of grand opera on 
July 27, when thirty-five members of the 
San Carlo Company gave a concert be- 
fore them in the prison chapel. This is 
the first time that a grand opera com- 
pany has visited the prison to entertain 
the men. Headed by Fortune Gallo, the 
singers went to Ossining in auto-buses. 
Giuseppe Agostini sang an aria from 
“Tosca”; Stella De Mette presented a 
“Carmen” excerpt; Joseph Royer, 
French baritone, sang a number from 
“Hérodiade”; Giuseppe Corallo was 
heard in Puccini numbers and other vocal 
items were contributed by Edith Mackie, 
Agnes Kraemer and others. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Frank 
Liazzo and G. Ferraro was accompanist. 


Atwell Brings Suit Against Chicago 


Opera for $6,000 


Ben H. Atwell, former Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, has brought suit against the opera 
company for $6,000 for six months’ sal- 
ary which he alleges is due him. Ac- 
cording to L. T. Flatto, attorney for 
Mr. Atwell, the press representative 
was engaged for two years at $12,000 a 
year. Although his contract obtained 
until Sept. 1, 1921, says the defendant, 
“and although he is ready to carry out 
his part of the contract, he was dis- 
charged wrongfully and has _ received 
no salary for the last five months.” 





Four compositions for the organ have 
been completed by Firmin Swinnen, or- 
ganist at the Rivoli Theater, and are 
to be published shortly by J. Fischer & 
Bro. Mr. Swinnen attended the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Organists which was held in Phila- 
delphia last week. 


Paris the Center 
of Europe’s Music, 





Says J. A. Gauvin 


Paris is the music center of Europe, 
according to J. A. Gauvin of Montreal, 
leading Canadian manager, who has just 


returned from a two-months’ visit to 
Europe. Mr. Gau- 
vin visited London 
and Paris, Italy 
and Switzerland, 
but spent most 
time in Paris. 

“Both the Opéra 
and the Opéra 
Comique are giv- 
ing more attention 
to orchestras than 
before the war,” 
he said. “The per- 
formances have 
both more atmos- 
phere and more 
life. They have 
better conductors, 
but are short of 
voices, both in the 
chorus and among the principats. They 
have great interpreters, but without the 
voices. 

“In Italy, however, there is no dearth 
of voices. There the situation is re- 
versed; they pay less attention to orches- 
tral and scenic details. I heard the last 
concert of the season by Toscanini at 
Milan, where he is practically a god. 
The young violinist, Prihoda, whom I 
heard at a concert in Venice, in the great 
Felice Theater, is very popular a 





J. A. Gauvin 





Hylan Speaks at First Concert in Rich- 
mond Hill Series 


Mayor John F. Hylan was guest of 
honor at the first concert given by the 
Edwin Franko Goldman Band on the 
grounds of the Richmond Hill High 
School. Several thousand persons heard 
and applauded the program which be- 
gan with the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and ended with Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812” 
Overture. Helen Stover, soprano, solo- 
ist of the occasion, gave several num- 
bers. During the program Mayor Hylan, 
introduced by Albert C. Benninger, 
Park Commissioner of Queens, gave a 
short talk, telling the audience that the 
band series was made possible by the gift 
of City Chamberlain Berolzheimer. The 
Mayor denounced those who had criticized 
the concerts being given in the five bor- 
oughs without knowing who was paying 
for them. “Some of the critics have de- 
clared they were a waste of the city’s 
money,” he said. “As a matter of fact, 
the city pays nothing for them. The ex- 
penses are defrayed by Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer personally and not 
by the city, as some would have you be- 
lieve.” 





Report of Cochran-Walska Separation 
Denied by Friends 


Reports have reached America from 
Paris, that Mme. Ganna Walska and 
Alexander Smith Cochran have been 
legally separated or divorced in Paris, 
but denials have been uttered by friends 
of the parties. Mme. Ganna Walska 
and Mr. Cochran left for Paris last win- 
ter, shortly before Mme. Walska was 
scheduled to make her début in “Zaza” 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 
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Atlanta's Opera Week Threatened 
By Bill to Impose Tax of $2,500 


TLANTA, GA., Aug. 1.—A bill to 
provide for a tax of $2,500 on all 
seasons of opera has been passed by 
the Georgia House of Representatives. 
If it becomes law the measure will un- 
questionably prohibit the annual visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
prevent all operatic endeavors throughout 
the State. It is the general belief, how- 
ever, that it will be rejected by the 
Senate and that the House. will concur. 
According to authori.ies here, a levy, 
such as that proposed, would fall so 
heavily on the Musical Festival Asso- 
ciation, which sponsors the Metropolitan 
Opera Week, and would necessitate such 


prohibitive admission rates that the con- 
tinuance of the performances would be 
out of the question. As the opera week 
has attracted the entire South, a con- 
centrated fight against the bill has al- 
ready becn begun. 

A ballot to reconsider the bill, with 
a view to amending it, was defeated in 
the House, and, following this move, 
Colonel William Lawson Peel, president 
of the Music Festival Association and 
tather of the movement which makes the 
opera week possible in Atlanta, called a 
meeting of the board of directors to plan 
a determined fight. 

During the meeting a letter was drawn 
up outlining the position of the Music 
Festival Association, showing its relation 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the financial status of both organiza- 
tions in so far as the Georgia visit is 
concerned. The letter, which aiso de- 
scribed the artistic benefits accruing to 
the entire South from the annual oper- 
atic season, will be sent to every member 
of the Legislature. 

For the present the fight will be cen- 
tered in the Senate. 

“We believe that this proposed taxa- 
tion will die right there,” said Colonel 
Peel, in discussing the matter. “But we 
are not letting any grass grow under our 


Friends of the opera season are some- 
what encouraged by the knowledge that 


‘Herbert Clay, president of the Senate, 


is strongly opposed to the proposed tax- 
ation, and has so voiced himself in the 
newspapers. 

The passage of the measure by the 
House has drawn a storm of protest from 
women’s colleges, music study clubs, 
newspapers, and music-lovers generally, 
with the result that rejection by the 
Senate seems absolutely certain. 

L. K 


kK. S. 


AWARD $1,000 TRIO 
PRIZE THIS MONTH 


Winning Composition to Be 
Played at Berkshire 
Festival 


‘PITTSFIELD, MAss., Aug. 1.—The $1,000 
prize offered by Mrs. Frederick S. Cool- 
idge, sponsor of the Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival, for the best piano, violin 
and ’cello trio will be awarded this 
month. The judges, consisting of Ernest 
Hutcheson, Willem Willeke, Efrem Zim- 
balist, David Stanley Smith and O. G. 
Sonneck, music critic, will meet in Pitts- 
field on Aug. 27 and 28 to consider the 
manuscripts submitted in the competi- 
tion. 

The prize trio will be played by the 











Elshuco Trio as one of the features of 
the Berkshire Festival program, to be 
given Sept. 29 and 30 and Oct. 1. The 
organizations which will take part this 
year are the Letz Quartet, the Barrére 
Ensemble, the Elshuco Trio, and the 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet. A 
composers’ concert will be given, at which 
Percy Grainger, Selim Palmgren, Leo 
Sowerby and Henry Ejichheim will be 
heard in their own compositions. The 
composers will present works never be- 
fore heard in public. 

The closing concert will be given by 
the Detroit Symphony String Quartet 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony. They will play 
“The Trout,” quintet for piano and 
strings by Schubert. M. E. M. 





Florine Sebring Married to Angelo Russo 
in Milan 

CHIcaAGo,. Aug. 1—From Milan comes 
the announcement by Morton Warren 
Sebring of the marriage of his sister, 
Florine, to Angelo Russo on June 30. 
The couple will make thir home in Paris. 
Miss Sebring formerly studied in Chi- 
cago and coached with Richard Hage- 
man. Two years ago she sailed for Italy 
for further study. M. A. M. 
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Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 


Gabrielle Elliot, Associate, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 
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“The most unusual concert of the sea- feet. . 
son, one that really stirred Washing- “One of the most encouraging features 


“ ‘hare of the whole thing has been the way in 
ton.” — Washington Post, Feb. 11th,} yep outlying towns have rushed to our 
1921. support, and are continuing to assist us. 


- . These towns get the same benefit and 
A remarkable program and wonder enjoyment from the season as Atlanta, 


and they are going to help us. I imagine 
that when some of the members of the 
House get back home they are going to 
find that their vote on this taxation 
wasn’t as popular as they imagined it 
would be.” 


fully performed. Edna Wooley, one of 
the best singers living.. Thurlow Lieu- 
rance—a genius and presenting a 


worthwhile program.” 
(Signed) Wm. Shakespeare, Feb. 


It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization and 
splendid equipment offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. Dormitories for women 
students. 


Complete Curriculum 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations, are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with 


lita, 1921. 


“The analysis and explanation of 
primitive themes, also real demonstra- 
tions played on genuine Indian flutes, 
making each song a little history in 
itself, and the wonderful dramatiza- 
tion of Edna Wooley-Lieurance will 
long be remembered by the music lov- 
ing people of San Antonio.” 

The Express, Feb. 24th, 1921 


A determined attempt to kill the bill 
was made by Representative Murphey M. 
Holloway and other members of the 
Fulton County delegation in the House. 
In moving for a reconsideration, Repre- 
sentative Holloway made a strong ad- 
dress and was followed by Representa- 
tives Virlyn B. Moore and Ernest G. 
Bentley. 


Owing to the Practical Training orchestral accompaniment. 


in our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 
much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 
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Third Year, Oct., 1921 to April, 1922 
Dramatic and Igriec Interpretation, Pantomime, Improvisation, 
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Europe which again will be undertaken in Spring, 192 
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More Works Added to List as 
Ravinia Opera Season Advances 





“L’Amore dei Tre Re” is Given Notable Production—Rothier 
Achieves Marked Success as “Archibaldo”—‘“Romeo and 
Juliet”? Also Presented for First Time at Favorite Resort 








HICAGO, Aug. 1. — Montemezzi’s 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which re- 
ceived its first performance of the season 
at Ravinia on July 21, was repeated on 
Wednesday night. No work in the 
répertoire of the Eckstein organization 
has received a more vital performance, 
a condition brought about chiefly as a 
result of the forceful conducting of Mr. 
Papi and Leon Rothier’s vivid imperson- 
ation of Archibaldo. Mr. Papi disclosed 
the life and color inherent in the score 


with certain touch. Mr. Rothier’s finely 
chiseled delineation of the afflicted 
Archibaldo was a masterpiece of its 
kind. Vocally he was splendid, his voice 
ringing out with magnificent sonority. 
Frances Peralta played Fiora with 
dramatic intensity, singing with telling 
effect. The rédle of Manfredo furnished 
Graham Marr with a grateful oppor- 
tunity, the possibilities of which were 
not always fully realized. Morgan Kings- 
ton was an excellent Avito. Paltrinieri, 
as Flaminio, sang with vigor, and Philine 
Falco was adequate in the small part of 
Ancella. At the close of the second act, 
on the first evening, Mr. Papi was called 
before the curtain by great applause, 
eloquent testimonial of his fine work on 
this and many previous evenings. 

On the second repetition of “‘Bohéme” 
Mario Chamlee was substituted for Mr. 
Kingston as Cavarodossi. 

The Ravinia premiére of Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” took place before an 
audience as large as that at the season’s 
opening performance. The Romeo was 
Mr. Hackett, and Marie Sundelius sang 
the role of Juliet. Her singing in the 
balcony scene was a fine vocal achieve- 
ment, being a worthy companion piece 
to Mr. Hackett’s impassioned voicing of 
Romeo’s lines. The tenor‘s ability to 
turn a lyric phrase with engaging 
charm was again marked. 

Margery Maxwell’s Stephano was well 
presented, being sung with beauty of 
tone and skillful phrasing. Graham 
Marr made an effective Mercutio, as did 
Patrinieri, D’Angelo and Ananian the 


parts respectively of Tybalt, the Duke 
and Gregorio. The skillful resource of 
Rothier was well exemplified in the réle 
of Friar Laurence. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 

“Carmen,” given for the second time 
this season to the usual sold out house 
of Sunday night, proved as satisfactory 
a performance as the first in every way. 
Gentle’s interpretation of the title réle 
leaves a most thrilling impression in the 
final scene. Morgan Kingston also sur- 
passed himself in the last few moments 
of his part. Riccardo Stracciari is a 
fine toreador in voice and person, and 
Macbeth as lovely a Micaela as could be 
imagined. 

“Faust” was sung for the third time 
on Tuesday night with the same cast as 
before, Marie Sundelius, Marjory Max- 
well, Hackett, Rothier, Marr and Anna 
Correnti. The singers were in good 
voice and Hasselmans conducted effec- 
tively. 

Thursday afternoon some 4000 chil- 
dren from the various north shore towns 
enjoyed a sort of glorified fancy dress 
ball, the occasion being described as a 
“Story Book Pageant” under the direc- 
tion of Bertha Iles. Groups of children 
from the different towns were costumed 
to represent the characters from Mother 
Goose and fairy tales. 

Thursday night the third performance 
of “Rigoletto” was given with Florence 
Macbeth, Stracciari, Chamlee, Alice 
Gentle, Anna Correnti, D’Angelo, 
Ananian, Toft and Paltrinieri. This 
popular old opera at its third perform- 
ance drew a crowded and enthusiastic 
house, which applauded rapturously the 
“Caro Nome” and other favorites. The 
leading réles were in good hands, Strac- 
ciari’s portrayal of Rigoletto being 
especially fine. 

Friday night saw the repetition of 
“Manon” with Anna Fitziu, Hackett, 
Rothier, Marr, D’Angelo, Ananian, 
Philine Falco, Marjery Maxwell, Anna 
Correnti and Paltrinieri. Hasselmans 
conducted. Mr. Hackett was never in 
better voice. His singing of the Dream 
Song was the high light of the evening. 

W. A. S. 





HUGE AUDIENCES AGAIN 
HEAR GOLDMAN CONCERTS 


Frieda Klink and Ernest S. Williams 
Soloists—New Numbers Have 
Prominent Place 





Another audience of mammoth size 
was on hand on Monday evening, July 
24, to hear the season’s twenty-second 
program of the Goldman Concert Band. 
It applauded Ganne’s “Marche Lorraine,” 
the Prelude to Humperdinck’s “Hinsel 
and Gretel,” two charming bits by the 
Finnish Jarnefelt, the familiar “Ber- 
ceuse” and “Praeludium” and extra num- 


bers, among them the march made on 
themes from Wagner’s “Ring,” the Of- 
fenbach Barcarole, Meacham’s “Ameri- 
can Patrol” and two of Mr. Goldman’s 
marches, a new one still unnamed and 
his “Columbia.” It was enthusiastic 
over the Chabrier “Espafa,” played for 
the first time at these concerts and ad- 
mirably given; Offenbach’s “Orpheus” 
Overture and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
lovely “The Lady Picking Mulberries.” 
Excerpts from “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” closed the program. 

In the aria “Amour viens aider,” 
Frieda Klink, contralto, had a fine recep- 
tion. She sang with much style and 
artistic taste. She was recalled several 
times and added MacDowell’s “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” which she sang so well 
that a repetition of it was inevitable. 

Wednesday’s program included the 
March from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” 
Litolff’s ‘“Robespierre” Overture, an 





arrangement of the “Volga Boatman’s 
Song,” the Ziehrer Waltz, “Vienna 
Beauties,” the “Love Scene” from Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Feuersnot,” the “Lucia” 
Sextet, and Hosmer’s “Southern Rhap- 
sody.” Ernest S. Williams, cornet solo- 
ist, played his composition, “Curay,” a 
spirited and deft development of several 
sturdy march themes. 

Friday night’s program included 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar’” March, 
Weber’s “Freischiitz’” Overture, a Ro- 
mance by Svendsen, Grieg’s Lyric Suite, 
the Strauss “Morning Journals” Waltz, 
Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant Overture.” 
Mr. Williams was again the soloist. 





Head of Boston Music School Gives Re- 
cital in Bellingham, Wash. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Aug. 1.—Car! 
Faelton of Boston appeared in a private 


recital at the Aftermath Club, with his 
daughter, Mrs. J. H. Prentice, and Ethel 
Gardner and Miriam Best, the latter a 
graduate of the Faelton Pianoforte 
School in Boston, acting as hostesses. 
The Bellingham School of Music, H. 
Goodell Boucher, director, has officially 
adopted the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons. The teachers will be Minnie 
Clark and Maude Williams. L. V. C. 





Colorado Agricultural College Orchestra 
Presents Midsummer Concert 


Fort Couuins, Cou., Aug. 1.—A mid- 
summer concert was given by the sym- 


phony orchestra of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College Conservatory on July 20 
to an audience of summer school students 


LAZAR 


and others. The orchestra under the 
leadership of Howard S. Reynolds, 
played admirably. Violin solos were 
nresented by Margaret Lane and Myrna 
Louise Sydner, students. The work of 
the conservatory in its summer term has 
been unusually successful this year 
under Alexander Emslie, director, and 
the enrollment showed considerable in- 
crease over the year before. 

More than a hundred members of the 
Community Chorus of Fort Collins and 
their friends attended the chorus picnic 
held on the Cache le Poudre River. An 
informal song group formed part of the 
program. > aoe 





Godowsky Plays for Cornell Summer 
Students 


IrHaca, N. Y., July 25.—A recital was 
given in Bailey Hall, Cornell University, 
by Leopold Godowsky, on July 15. The 
audience, which was very appreciative 
of the program, consisted largely of stu- 
dents in the University Summer Session. 
The second of the series of concerts was 
to have been given by Louis Graveure, 
baritone, on July 22, but owing to an 
injury received by Mr. Graveure it has 
been postponed. 


Cadman Song Cycle Given at Musicale 
of Waterloo Country Club 


WATERLOO, IowA, July 25.—Cadman’s 
“Morning of the Year” song cycle was 
given at a musiéale at the Sunnyside 
Country Club on July 16. The singers who 
took part were Nellie Richmond Eberhart, 
Ethel Lawless, Naneen Davis, Henry 
Shove and C. L. Tarbell. Miriam March 
was accompanist. A group of sacred 
songs was presented by Mrs. Patti Lind- 
ner, McClain, Mrs. A. L. Alexander, 
Helene Balliett, Helen L. Davis and Mrs. 
A. M. Donnan. B. C. 





Harvard Glee Club in Venice 


VENICE, July 23.—The Harvard Glee 
Club which is touring Europe, arrived 
in Venice to-day, and was given an 
enthusiastic reception by the local auth- 
orities, professors and students. The 
singers will remain here about a week 
and during that time will give three con- 
certs under the leadership of Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, the club’s conductor. 





Spanish War Veterans Hear Musical 
Program at Wichita Convention 


WICHITA, KAN., July 25—A musical 
program was given on July 14 by Emma 
Barndollar and Georgia Hicks before the 
Veterans of the Spanish War who met 
in this city during the annual convention 
of the Department of Kansas United 
Spanish War Veterans. a: ky 








Dean’s Singing Club Furnished Program 
for Holyoke Chautauqua 


HOLYOKE, MAss., July 26.—Edna 
Swartz was the soloist for the Deans’ 
Singing Club which furnished the pro- 
gram at the Laurel Park Chautauqua on 
July 19. The club is recognized as one 
of the best in the Connecticut Valley. 





Former Louisville Symphony Conductor 
Organizes Theater Orchestra 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 1.—R. Gratz 
Cox, former conductor of the Louisville 
Symphony, has returned to this city and 
has organized an orchestra of twenty- 
eight players for the new Rialto Theater. 
The organ in the theater is played by 
Carl Wiesseman. 





Gigli Makes Rio de Janeiro Début in 
“Gioconda” 


RIO DE JANEIRO, July 30.—Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the*Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made his début here in “Gio- 
conda” in the Teatro Municipal on July 
25. He was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception and sang with marked success. 


First of Wainwright Musicales Is Given 
at Beverly, Mass. 


BEVERLY, MAss., Aug. 1.—The first of 
a series of musicales under the direction 
of Virginia Wainwright. was given at 
Horticultural Hall, on July 26. The solo- 
ists were Joseph J. Gilbert. flautist, and 
Clara K. Leavitt, vocalist. 


Personal Representative: ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 


“FIGARO” PRODUCED 
IN GREEK THEATER 


Mozart Work Performed at 
Berkeley, Cal.—Other 
Events 


BERKELEY, CAL., Aug. 1.—Summer 
opera forces, under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff, recently presented “The 
Marriage of Figaro” in the Greek Thea- 
ter. A well chosen cast gave a splendid 
interpretation of Mozart’s opera. Mabel 
Riegelmann was charming as Cherubino 
and received much applause. Johanna 
Kristoffy as the Countess Almaviv.: was 
effective in voice and acting. Dorothy 
Raegan-Talbot, a newcomer to Berkeley, 
provided a pleasant surprise as Susanna. 
Her voice, though not large, has much 
tonal beauty, and her acting was at all 
times of a high order. Marion Vecki 
proved an excellent Figaro and Jose 
Corral portrayed the réle of the Count 
with ability. The remaining parts were 
equally well done by Emelie Lancel as 
Marcellina, Jack Hillman as Bartolo, 
Alice McComb as Barbarini, Aristide 
Neri as Basilio, W. J. Moliter as Antonio 
and George Piner as Curzie. With the 
exception of Miss Riegelmann, all are 
local artists, and the success of the ven- 
ture has proved Mr. Steindorff’s good 
judgment in policy and selection. 

A chorus of sixty gave efficient sup- 
port, and a group of dancers from Anita 
Peters Wright’s studio presented the 
“Don Giovanni” Minuet in such admir- 
able style as to make a repetition neces- 
sary. 

Lajos Fenster was concertmaster of 
the thirty-five piece orchestra largely 
recruited from the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. The Saturday night audience 
numbered about 6000. 

In addition to the regular course of 
instruction at the University of Cali- 
fornia summer music school a series of 
faculty coricerts has been given. 
Frederick Alexandar of Michigan State 
Normal, Ypsilanti, Mich., has charge of 
the choral work; Sascha Jacobinoff of 
Philadelphia heads the violin and orches- 
tra departments, and James Breakey is 
piano instructor. Carolyn Alchin is giv- 
ing a course in harmony, and has at- 
tracted a number of the mature stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Breakey has appeared in the 
Greek Theater Half-Hour Concert Series, 
admirably presenting works of Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, MacDowell and Strauss. 
Mr. Jacobinoff and Sylvano Thunder, 
also of Philadelphia, have given a series 
of evening concerts that were well at- 
tended. Mr. Thunder is a newcomer this 
season. Programs of much worth, both 
classic and modern, have made up the 
evening series, including the Wieniawski 
D Minor Concerto, the Bach “Chaconne,” 
and the Mendelssohn Concerto. A num- 
ber of Jewish melodies proved appealing. 
In the closing concert of the session in 
the Greek Theater Mr. Jacobinoff ap- 
peared as soloist and as conductor of 
the student orchestra. With only six 
weeks’ preparation, this organization 
gave a good account of itself. The Schu- 
bert “Unfinished” Symphony and a 
group of light numbers were played. 

The chorus under: Mr. Alexandar ac- 
complished excellent work and the con- 
ductor again demonstrated his ability. 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Bless the Lord, O 
My Soul” and Gounod’s “Jerusalem, O 
Turn Thee to the Lord” were the num- 
bers most effectively presented. 

A series of twilight concerts during 
the summer has been instituted by Alice 
Seckels of San Francisco at the Hotel 
Claremont. At a recent number in the 
series Catherine Carver, twelve-year-old 
pianist, and Myrtle Leonard, contralto, 
were presented. A. F. S. 








A petition for an accounting of the 
royalties of “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.” the music of which was written 
by Hart P. Danks, has been filed by Ger- 
trude:L. Danks. daughter of the com- 
poser. She alleges that her brother, 
Albert V. Danks of Brooklyn, executor 
of the estate, has failed to comply with 
a court order demanding an accounting. 
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Omaha Music Clubs Elect Officers 


OMAHA, Ngs., Aug. 1.—At the annual 
election of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. A. V. Kinsler was re-elected presi- 
dent; Mrs. O. T. Eastman, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. Hoxie Clark, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Henry Pierpont, mem- 
bership secretary; Mrs. A. D. Dunn, 
treasurer; Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, auditor, 
and Mrs. S. S. Caldwell, Mrs. Lucian 
Stephens and Mrs. R. B. Howell, direc- 
tors. The Fortnightly Musical Club 
elected Mrs. Howard Kennedy as presi- 
dent; Mrs. George Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clinton Brome, secretary, and 
Mrs. Guy Cox, treasurer. 





Arthur Kraft Takes Vacation in Alle- 
gheny State Park 


CuHIcaGo, Aug. 1—Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, is taking a well earned rest in 
Allegheny State Park after closing a 
season that embraced more than eighty 
appearances. He spent a short time 
with his mother and sister at their sum- 
mer home in Watervale, Mich., after 
which the party started east by motor. 
Mr. Kraft will resume his studies with 
Frank La Forge in September. His book- 
ings for next season include a large 
number of re-engagements. 





Joy Sweet, contralto, who will be one 


of the soloists at the Asheville Music 
Festival from Aug. 8 to 13, will repeat 
there May H. Brahe’s song, “I Passed 


by Your Window,” which she gave at 
the Spartanburg Festival recently. 








OSCAR 


NICASTRO 


The ’Cellist of the Year 


1916---La Prensa—Buenos Aires 
“A Thorough Musician,” 
1917—The Herald—Buenos Aires 
“A Real Master of His Instrument” 
1918-—La Nacion—Buenos Aires 
“His Tone Is Full and Velvet-Like.” 
17919—O. Pais—Rio Brazil 
“Nicastro Is the Ideal of Perfection.” 
1920—-Critica- News—Buenos Aires 
“One of the Greatest in the World.” 
1921—The Globe—Boston, Mass. 
“Displayed a Surprising Degree of 
Technical Mastery.” 
1921—The Herald—Washington, D. C. 
“His Technic Is Superb.” 
1921—The News—Detroit, Mich. 
“Proved Himself an Exceptional 
Artist.” 
1921—The Express—Buffalo, N. Y. 
“His Tone Is Exquisite in ti 
Sweetness.” 
For Dates and Terms address 


E. A. WEIL 


245 West 47th St. New York 
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Carolina Lazzari Returning Here 
Alter Hardships on Andean Trip 


QDANSGRIVALUON TANT EUOES OAL EVUADG ESA POAT DATOS 


Meee eee eee 





Carolina Lazzari, on Her Way to the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. The Snapshot 
Was Made Before the Trip Over the Andes Wzs Undertaken by Miss Lazzari 


and Her Party 


NOLLOWING the report in the press 
some weeks ago that the group of 
Metropolitan Opera singers, comprising 
Carolina Lazzari, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Adamo Didur were undergoing 
hardships crossing the Andes on their 
way to the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, 
came word last week from A. Larney, 
Miss Lazzari’s personal representative, 
in a letter to the singer’s teacher, Wil- 
liam S. Brady in New York. 

The Lazzari party on arriving at Val- 
paraiso was obliged to make the journey 
across the Andes, due to the fact that 
the trip by steamer around the Horn 
would have taken twenty-five days and 
brought them late to the Colon. So on 
ponies they set out. They arrived two 
weeks late. “Aida” was given and Miss 
Lazzari appeared as Amneris but, after 
the perilous trip, in which she had been 
exposed to incessant rain and snow and 
had been compelled to ford rivers of icy 


water, saddle deep, she was scarcely in 
voice to sing the role five days after she 
arrived in the Argentine capital. The 
management begged her to sing, as un- 
less she did they said they would again 
be obliged to postpone “Aida.” The next 
day the doctors found the contralto suf- 
fering from an acute case of grippe-in- 
fluenza and forbade her to sing for at 
least two or three weeks. The Buenos 
Aires papers published this certified 
statement. 

In his letter to Mr. Brady, Mr. Larney 
wrote that if Miss Lazzari recovered suf- 
ficiently from her illness, she would sing 
the rest of the season. Otherwise she 
would return to New York and rest un- 
til her fall season opened. 

Word was obtained this week from the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Miss Laz- 
zari’s managers for concert appearances, 
that she is on her way to the United 
States, having sailed from Buenos Aires 
in July. 





OPERA IN CONCERT FORM 
AT WILLOW GROVE PARK 


Philadelphia Enjoys Performances of 
Noted Soloists with Wassili 
Leps Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—Wassili Leps 
and his orchestra have been giving ex- 
cellent musical fare at Willow Grove 
Park with an unusual contribution in 
the form of operatic programs in concert 
form. He is enabled to do this with 
greater effectiveness as he is general 
director of the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety from which he is selects admirably 


trained choruses for the ensembles. He 
also has the choice of good soloists who 
are routined in the chief operatic roles. 
Excerpts from “Martha,” “Lucia” and 
“Trovatore’” were admirably presented 
during the initial week. The soloists, 
all of whom gave fine account of their 
vocal and dramatic abilities were Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto; Emily Stokes 
Hager, soprano; Bernard Poland, tenor; 
Horace Hood, baritone, and Henri Scott, 
bass. 

Last week’s program opened with an 
orchestral schedule on Sunday, and 
Henri Scott, formerly of the Metropolli- 
tan and Chicago operas. was the prin- 
cipal soloist. May Leithold, coloratura 
soprano, also sang. Among the features 
of the week were Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony. Among the other soloists on 
the Leps list are Dorothy Fox, soprano; 
Hilda Reiter, coloratura soprano; Alice 
Thwine, contralto, and Za-da Hale and 
John Thomson, pianists. W. R. M. 


The 1921-22 concert season at Cumber- 
land, Md., under the management of J. 
William Hunt, will be opened Oct. 26 
by John McCormack. Frances Alda, 
Gutia Casini, Charles Hackett, Renato 
Zanelli, Grace Wagner, Vasa Prihoda, 
Anna Fitziu, and the Gray-Lhevinnes 
will be heard later. 








StudyjMusic in New York 
With Master Artists 


Vocal and Instrumental 


Che Scudder School 
for Boung Women 


7 Buildings; Dormitory Accommodations. 
West 72d Street at Riverside Drive 


MYRON T. SCUDDER, President 
FRANK A. FALL, Vice-President 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
VICTOR BIART, Director, Lecturer on 
the History and Appreciation of Music 
MecCALL LANHAM, Voice, Teacher of 
Singing in the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York. 
WINFIELD VEAZEY ABELL, Piano, 
Formerly Director of the Hartford Consery- 

atory of Music 
Assisted by teachers of string, wood and 
brass instruments 


Whatever Your Plans, Purposes and.Ambitions, What- 
ever Your Proficiency—Let Us Hear from You. 


English, French and Spanish, no extra charge. 
Also subject selected from other courses giy- 
en by the school. Italian extra. 
Physical training, and recreation gymnasium, 
Swimming, basket-ball, horseback riding, etc. 
Dormitory accommodations under management 
of accomplished social directors. Like college 
life. 


Address: Miss M. A. SCUDDER, 
Registrar 
244 West 72d St., New York 








Operetta by Pennsylvanian Touring 
State 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Aug. 1.—“A 


Dream of Fairieland,” an operetta which 
opened here recently, is-now making a 
summer tour through Pennsylvania with 
considerable success. The music, excep- 
tionally tuneful, is written by Neafie 
Mitchell of this city. The production is 
attracting favorable comment, and the 
score has already been published by the 
Grampion Music Company here. 





Walter <A. Westphal New Church 


Organist 


LANCASTER, PA., Aug. 2.—At a recent 
meeting of the vestry of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Walter A. Westphal 


of York, Pa., was elected organist to 
succeed C. N. McHose, resigned. Mr. 
Westphal is a graduate of the Music 
Department at Seward College, Seward, 
Nebraska, and also of Peabody Con- 
servatory. C. N. McH. 





Soloists Featured at Outdoor Concerts of 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Band 

CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, Aug. 1.—The out- 

door band concerts given here weekly by 

the Cedar Falls Concert Band have been 


featured by the appearance of outside 
soloists this season. Recently the solo- 
ists were Jeannette Shearer of Chicago, 
clarinetist; Christian Nelson, vocalist; 
and a cornet trio composed of K. S. 
Oleson, Paul Warttman, and Eugene 
Lynch. B. ©. 





Philadelphia Singer Captures Burglar 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, Aug. 2.—Susanna 
Dercum, Philadelphia contralto, con- 
fronted a burglar in her apartment re- 
cently and cowed the intruder while she 
summoned the police. The suspect was 
found in possession of several pieces of 
jewelry that had been taken from an- 
other apartment. Miss Dercum has 
sung with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and in concert. W. R. M. 





ABRAM 


GOLDFUSS 


Violinist 
Will open a New York Studio in 
September. Temporary address: ¢/o 
Musical America, 650i 
Fifth Avenue, New York 











FOUR 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN, N. C. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO NORTH CONWAY, N. B. 
Send for full program and dates. 
Address: 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


or 41% West 45th St., New York 
*"Phone Bryant 1233 








“‘A Bymphong Orchestra in Brase’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 











Conductor 
Mgt.: ROGER DE BRUYN 
220 West 42nd 8t. New Yerk 
SOPRANO 


Concerts — Recitals — Festivals 
Available Season—1921-22 
Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


OLIVE 


NEVIN 


SOPRANO 








Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


IN NEW YORK 
ISAAC 


VAN GROVE 


COACHING 


Addreas: 220 West 107th St., New York 
Academy 4816 














HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatie Action 
Jean de Reaske Breathing Methods 
Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 
and Others 
Room 809, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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TULLE PUPAE COLLEY CRUEL eC 


-cond Season at the Zoologi- 
eal Gardens Marked by In- 
creased Interest of Patrons 
—70,000 Persons Attend in 
First Four Weeks — Fine 
Soloists, Chorus and Or- 
chestra Give Admirable 
Performances of Ten Stand- 
ard Works—Hope for Per- 
manence in Operatic Activ- 
ities and Winter Season Is 
Contemplated 


Qileny res Aug. 1.—Cincinnati al- 
/ ways has been a beehive of musical 
activity and its people invariably have 
been liberal supporters of operatic ef- 
forts. In the old days extensive sea- 
sons of grand opera met with financial 
as well as artistic success and a couple 
of decades ago one of the summer amuse- 
ment parks produced grand opera in 
English for several seasons upon a scale 
that commanded respect and _ evoked 
favorable critical comment. In recent 
years, however,. opera performances, ex- 
cept for occasional visits from the larger 
organizations, were confined mainly to 
amateur efforts staged by local musical 
institutions and independent bodies of 
singers. 

Consequently when a rather brief sea- 
son of operas, most of them in abbre- 
viated form, was arranged by the man- 
agement of the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens last summer, the project was 
somewhat in the nature of an innova- 
tion. The generous support of the mu- 
sic-loving populace, however, left little 
doubt that a more elaborate season would 
be accorded a similar welcome. The 
hopes of the promoters of the Zoo Sum- 
mer Opera have been realized>this year. 
Through the indefatigable efforts of 
Ralph E. Lyford, managing director, the 
season of eight weeks, with a répertoire 
of sixteen of the best known works in 
operatic literature, now near its close, 
has been one that has upheld the musi- 
cal traditions of the community. With 
characteristic enterprise, Mr. Lyford 
gathered about him an imposing array 
of soloists, recruited a surprisingly ex- 
cellent local chorus, and with the aid 
of forty of the best players of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, has been giving per- 
formances that rank with those of the 
best touring organizations. It has been 
a heavy task but Mr. Lyford has come 
out with colors flying and the reward of 
encomiums heaped upon him. 

The Cincinnati Zoological Gardens 
form a unique summer amusement park. 
It has always been the rendezvous of the 
city’s elite in the summer time and only 
the highest class musical attractions 
have have ever been booked for it. It 
is not a money-making institution in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and back of 
it stand the wealthy and influential citi- 
zens who sponsor musical art in its vari- 
ous phases. The park receives no sub- 
sidy from the city but is sustained by 
the donations of public-spirited citizens. 


Mase and Doscans 


¢.i% cy Pa Nan: - i 
” sy OY 4S wee J acpeN a = 
Cx a! 5 4, ol Ty ~ 


is preparing the 


Pacific Musical Year Book 
4th Biennial Edition 


ontaining music teachers and clubs of Cali- 
o9rnia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
nd western Canada. 

To be issued in early fall. 


Advertising Rates on Application. 


Price $1.00 
632 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 
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¥: s i he Success of Cincinnati’s Second Season of Summer Opera at the Zoological Gardens: 
ae ee ae (3) Henriette Wakefield, Contralto; (4) Opera Pavilion Theater and Club- 


5 ; S Sciz tti, Tenor; I 
wea Bg a pe gyg hs Looking from the Stage, with Clubhouse at the 


house; (5) Ralph Lyford, Managing Director; (6) The Auditorium, 


of Cincinnati s Summer Lite 
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(1) Regina Vicarino, 


Rear; (7) Mario Valle, Baritone; (8) Elinor Marlo, Mezzo-Soprano; (9) Italo Picchi, Bass; (10) Greek Evans, Baritone; 
(11) Jean Barondess, Soprano; (12) Romeo Boscacci, Tenor 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft and Mrs. 
Mary Emery subscribed $250,000, a sum 
doubled by the donations of other Cin- 
cinnati citizens. 

An admission fee to the park of twen- 
ty-five cents is charged, and this includes 
admission to the opera. There are about 
3000 free seats, and although the opera 
does not begin until eight, the seats are 
filled an hour and a half before that time. 

The theater itself is a handsome open- 
air structure. Realizing the importance 
of adequate staging facilities and proper 
seating accommodations, a considerable 
sum of money was expended last spring 
in remodeling the old band shell into a 
modern theater. A commodious balcony 
and a tier of boxes was installed, and 
opera chairs were substituted for the 


benches which formerly had accommo- 
dated the crowds. This arrangement 
made it possible to put into effect a slid- 
ing scale of prices for reserved seats, 
and Cincinnatians have been seeing 
grand opera adequately staged and pre- 
sented amid pleasing surroundings at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar and a half. 


Well-Known Artists on Roster 


Some idea of the caliber of the artists 
who have been appearing in the leading 
réles may be gained from the following 
list: Regina Vicarino and Jean Baron- 
dess, sopranos; Henriette Wakefield, con- 
tralto; Elinor Marlo, mezzo-soprano; 
Salvatore Sciarretti and Romeo Boscaccl, 
tenors; Mario Valle and Greek Evans, 


SCHELLING 


“AMERICA’S OWN MASTER PIANIST” 





baritones; Italo Picchi and Natlie Cervi, 
bassos. To this list must be added 
talented local soloists, as follows: Clara 
T. Ginn, Marcella Menge, Martha Doer- 
ler, Helene Kessing, sopranos; Nettie 
Howard, mezzo-soprano; Marguerite 
Bentel, contralto; John Niles and Gurden 
Whitaker, tenors; Luther Richman and 
Vernon Jacobson, baritones; Laurence 
Wilson, bass. The corps de ballet is 
under the direction of Ella Daganova. — 

On the artistic staff, Managing Di- 
rector Lyford has had the able assist- 
ance of Frank Laird Waller, as assistant 
conductor, and Alexander Puglia as stage 
manager and director. 

On Saturdays and 


every afternoon, 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Season 1921-22 Now Booking. 
Exclusive Management 
DANIEL MAYER 
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Ethel Glenn Hier with 


A Fine 

Handling of her “Theme with Varia- 
a Difficult tions” for piano (Carl 
Instrumental Fischer) which is ded- 
Form icated to Harold Bauer, 


may well pride herself 
upon having achieved a fine piece of 
work in a form which is not at all easy. 
The difficulty in writing a theme with 
variations does not lie in the theme, nor, 
for that matter, in the varying of it. 
A theme may be easily enough found, 
and once found, the skilled technician 
should not be at a loss to vary it in a 
number of ways—the technical resources 
of the modern keyboard permit of in- 
numerable mutations. 
What makes the theme with variations 
a difficult form to do justice to is the 
very fact that it has but one root 
idea and unless 
a composer has 
genuine inventive 
ability, the result- 
ant variations are 
only too apt to 
smack of the lamp. 
It is just in this 
matter of interest 
that Ethel Glenn 
Hier’s variations 
score. Her Theme 
—Poco larghetto— 
is a sturdy, dra- 
matic motive in 
three-quarter time, 
arg asserta- 
tive, almost de- 
Ethel clamatory. An im- 
mediate and clever development of inter- 
est, dynamic and expressional, is at once 
secured in Variation I, where, following 
upon the ff closing chords of the theme 
itself, the composer presents it with an 
entire change of character as a flowing 
lyric Andante, in pp and ppp, with ad- 
mirable effect. Variation II is a jocose 
Allegro moderato, sixteen measures long, 
again offering a change in mood which 
is complete and contrasting. Variation 
III, though it returns to the Andante 
tempo, voices an entreaty instead of ex- 
pressing its thought with quiet lyric 
intensity: the introduction of the initial 
melodic motive in the bass is effectively 
marked. Variation IV is an Andante 
con moto, in which the theme is so meta- 
morphosed that it becomes a species of 
tender and lilting serenade; while the 
Allegro non troppo of Variation V re- 
presents a passage-work détour, -with 
finger-work for left and right hand to 
support the melody. Variation VI is in 
the form of an heroic march, sombre and 
stately, and impressively harmonized. 
Variation VII, somewhat @ la Schumann, 
presents the theme in three-quarter time 
to flights of triplets in both hands; while 
Variation VIII reverts to the scherzoso 
in an abbreviated movement thirteen 
measures long. Variation IX is quite a 
happy one, a sixteen-measure Leggiero 
of graceful lightness. The tenth varia- 
tion—Con fuoco e con audace—has an 
interesting rhythmic inflection, some- 
where between bolero and polonaise; 
ends with a con brio passage followed by 
a short declamatory succession of plain- 
tive chords, and, after a mournful An- 
dante con amore of ten measures, moves 
over into Variation XI, which develops 
the theme in brilliant concertante style 
to end in a climax of bravura effect. 


* * * 





Glenn Hier 


Songs from Three sacred duets and 
“The Hub,” three secular songs of 
Sacred and merit come from “The 
Profane Hub” (Oliver Ditson 

Co.) The service ‘songs 
are: W. Berwald’s “Light of Light, 


Shine O’er Us,” and Louis Adolnhe 
Coerne’s “Light of the World” and “The 
Lord Thy God Is Mighty,” all three duets 
for soprano and tenor. Sacred music, 
like other things sacred in these days, 
seems inclined to pursue its way along 
traditional grooves; yet the rays re- 
fracted through ecclesiastical stained 
glass have their own charm and appeal, 
and these duets have been written with 
musicianly good taste and effect, and a 
nice feeling for that quality which we 
call devotion. ; 

Like a fresh breeze from a Canadian 
river, comes Geoffrey O’Hara’s quaint 
and entirely enjoyable “Little Bateese,” 
a habitant melody to a text by William 
Henry Drummond that will appeal to 
any singer who can give expression to 
music of the folk-song type. It is pub- 
lished for high and for medium voice, 
anil is a worthy companion of the same 


 ZNew Music: Vocal and [pstramental 


composer’s delightful “Wreck of the 
‘Julie Plante’.” 

Two songs by Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney, “Dark #yes Tender” and “In Your 
Little Garden’ are choice vocal reactions 
to the stimulus of good song poems— 
in this instance written by the composer 
himself. “Dark Eyes Tender” is a fine 
example of the canto amoroso, a strong, 
passionate melodic theme, twice offered, 
the second time with changed accom- 
paniment and in climaxing form; while 
“In Your Little Garden,” two-page and 
gently tender, gains a touch of real dis- 
tinction from an ingenious accompani- 
mental harmonization. 


* * * 
A Song That “Rimini,” a marching 
Harks Back to song of the Roman 
Roman Days legions, for baritone 


voice and piano, by Paul 
Edmonds (Enoch & Sons) is a notably 
fine and stirring setting of Kipling’s 
splendid poem, whose militant swing 
still allows for the nostalgia and the 
tender regret which Mr. Edmonds has 
so well contrasted with the marching 
rhythm of the legionaries who recall 
Rome and their sweetheart Lalages only 
through the mist of years. “Rimini” is 
a fine song of the dramatic type, and 
should appeal to the baritone with the 
proper heroic quality of voice to exploit 
It. * * * 
Daisy Wood Who shall say that East 


Hildreth Sets and West are not draw- 
a Poem a la ing closer together, ar- 


Chinoise tistically at any rate, 
when an American com- 
poser supplies the setting for a 


poem by a _ Chinese-named poet? 
In Daisy Wood Hildreth’s “The Road to 
Kinsay” (Harold Flammer, Inc.) we 
have a graceful, exotically colored song 
setting of a poem whose note of pathos 
is true and unfeigned. Pai Ta-Shun’s 
verses utter, as only the real poet’s can, 
the longing for all that the occidental 
sums up in the one word “home,” and he 
expresses it with all the poetic directness 
and beauty of imaginative evocation of 
which the oriental is capable. To this 
mood, to this poetic sadness the composer 
has given most vivid and_ singable 
melodic expression, and has done so with 
that spontaneity which marks an in- 
spiration born and not made. The song 
is published for high and low voice. 
*K 


“In Hanging Gardens,” 
by Evan Davies, and 
“American Indian 
Sketches,” by N. Louise 
Wright (Willis Music 
Co.) are piano pieces of a pleasing cast. 
Even Davies’ “In Hanging Gardens” is 
a teaching piece which exemplifies the 
free-arm movement, in Grade Two, ap- 
proximately, in an agreeable manner; 
it has also been issued in an edition 
for four hands. N. Louise Wright’s 
three “American Indian Sketches,” re- 
spectively entitled “Indian Tale,” “In- 
dian Lament” and “Indian Dance,” are 
simply written and not hard to play. 
They deserve distinct praise, however, for 
the charming and effective manner in 
which they give musical reality to their 
accompanying verse-mottoes from Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha,” and should be well 
received by teachers. 


A Clever 
Group of Vo- 
cal Parodies 
Which Intro- 
duces the Great 


American In- 
dian Sketches 
and Other 


Piano Pieces 


ca 


In a_ prefatory note, 
Herbert Hughes, the 
composer of “Parodies,” 
Book I, a group of nurs- 
ery rhymes reset for 


Composers voice and piano (Lon- 
in Passing don: Metzler & Co.), 
Fashion apologizes for the ap- 


pearance in his songs of 
“certain quotations, hardly disguised, and 
would like sensitive listeners, in whose 
minds there may lurk some doubt as to 
his intentions, to believe that the quota- 
tions are entirely irrelevant.” The 
apology hardly seems necessary, so 
cleverly and naturally has Mr. Hughes 
quoted: Beethoven, for instance, in 
“Sing a Song of Six-pence”; his 
contemporaries Roger Quilter and Amy 
Woodforde Finden in “Baa, Baa Black 
Sheep,” which is _ written in the 
style of a Bach Larghetto; and Wagner 
(“Lohengrin”) in “A Frog He Would A- 
Wooing Go.” This song, with an elabo- 
rate instrumental introduction, is a 
splendid concert number, and given the 
contrast between its humorous words 
and the serious Bachian fugal develop- 
ment to which it has been subjected 
should be immensely effective. 
“Little Bo-Peep” seems to be all its 
composer’s own, but the graceful “Curly 


— te 








Locks” has a touch of the Chopin waltz 


in occasional harmonies, and in one sec- 
tion of its accompaniment, and admira- 
bly serves to introduce the climaxing 
“This Little Pig Went to Market.” 
But not only are these parodies clever in 
the most musicianly fashion as regards 
their quotes: Mr. Hughes has also put 
plenty of himself into their composition 
—for the quotes are, after all, only in- 
cident2]—and has turned out a group of 
remarkably effective humorous songs in 
so doing. 


Timed to “Happy Days,” in a blue 
the Normal bird for happiness cover, 
Heart Beat by Emma 

(Schroeder & Gunther) 
is a one-page Alla marcia, in Grade II, 
dedicated to pupils whose “inner feeling 
is being unfolded by the Effa Ellis Per- 
field Pedagogy,” and with its march 
beat “based on the normal heart beat.” 


* * * 
Two Violin “Humoresque Orientale” 


* * * 


Numbers for and “Poéme du Nord” 
the Advanced (Carl Fischer) by 
Player Joseph Piastro (Boris- 


soff), concert violin- 
ist and a pupil of Auer are fine and 
emotionally expressive as well as richly 
colorful compositions, which ought to be 
splendidly effective on the concert stage. 
They are meant for the advanced player, 
but their genuine musical and program 
values are such as to amply reward the 
student who “gets them up.” 

* * * 


Charles Wake- “A Gra-ma-chree” or 


field Cadman “A Crown for a Kiss,” 
Turns to the (White-Smith Music 
Keltic Publishing Co.) as 


Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s latest song is entitled, has neither 
an American Indian nor a Spanish Cal- 
ifornian color. It is Milesian instead 
Malaysian and—published for high and 
for medium voice—is an Irish love-song 
of the finer type, intimate, tender, and 
coupling an ingratiating refrain in 
three-quarter time in major with a first 
section in minor. 


* + * 
A Song to Jacques Pintel, to a 
a Poem by graceful poem by Lucien 
Lucien Muratore, the famous 
Muratore operatic tenor, has writ- 


ten in “Pour la premiére 
fois” (Composers’’ Music Corporation), 
one of those tender lyric melodies which 
are as instinctively vocal as song can be. 
Expressive, with a strain of melancholy 
in its development of the text thought, 
it-is dedicated to Mme. Lina Cavalieri- 
Muratore. The French poem has been 
Englished by Frederick H. Martens. 


A New 
Violin Sonata 
by a Pupil of 
Massenet 


Auguste Chapuis, who 
since the days when he 
studied with Massenet 
and César Franck, has 
himself become professor 
of harmony at the Paris Conservatory, 
and written works in nearly all the 
larger and smaller forms, as well as 
numerous songs, has written a new So- 
nate pour Piano et Violon (Paris: A. Du- 
rand & Fils) which is a grateful and 
poetic addition to chamber-music litera- 
ture. It begins with a movement in 
dramatic vein, part tender, part reso- 
lute; which is followed by a second in 
the form of a gay, happily singing gigue. 
The third movement is in the nature of 
a pathetic invocation amid the quiet of 
nocturnal spaces. It has great breadth 
and lyric sweep and reverts, in its second 
section, to the theme of the first move- 
ment, reintroduced as a funeral march. 
The final movement marks an entire 
change of mood. It is a merry rustic 
dance, a countryside rondo, which once 
more brings in the initial theme of the 
first movement to form a joyous climax. 

The entire work is finely expressed 
and undeniably effective. Though not 
without its modern harmonic touches to 
show that its composer is not asleep 
at the twentieth century tonal switch, it 
shows far more of real and often very 
lovely melodic inventiveness than does 
many a composition of the post-Ravelian 
school, and may be commended to all 
who still regard melody. in its higher 
and nobler sense, worth listening to and 
living with. 


* * * 
May Number In its May issue The 
of American American Oraan Month- 
Organ Monthly ly, (Boston Music Co.) 


Offers Varied 


Contents 


in addition to Henry S. 
Fry’s article on “Modern 
French Organ Music,” 
gives its subscribers four excellent or- 


Beck’ 


gan numbers for recital use. There j 
an expressive mood picture, “Endymion 
by Stanley T. Reiff; a jolly minuet, “I 
Olden Times,” by Roland Diggle; a mo; 
effectively melodic Legende by Walt« 
F. Zimmerman; and an Andante mov: 
ment by H. C. MacDougall, entitle 
“Homage,” which deserves playing. | 
addition to these originals, an “Easter 
Romance,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, trar 
scribed by Gordon Balch Nevin, ; 
thrown in for good measure. 


* * * 


Two Lovely The songs that Gen 
Longs by Gena Branscomze writes a1 


Branscombe truly worth while, an 
her “The Best Is Yet t 
Be” and “By St. Lawrence Water 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) are no exce; 
tion to this rule. The Browning setting 
issued for both high and medium voic« 
is dramatically ex 
pressive and work 
up to a _stirrin; 
climax; “By St 
Lawrence Water, 
for high and lov 
voice, has a sug 
gestion of the flov 
of the river and a 
lovely lilt of folk- 
tune in its six 
} eight movement. 
It is a simply held 
and happy melodi: 
idea, properly and 





speakingly pre 
sented, harmonic- 
ally subtle. The 


Gena Branscombe 


poem of this song 
; is a charming one 
by Miss Branscombe. 


* * * 


In two delightfu! 
“Groups of Songs from 
Mother Goose,” each con- 
taining eight songs un- 
der one cover, (John Church Co.) 
Sidney Homer runs the gamut of the 
nursery favorites from “Little Jack 
Horner” to “Humpty Dumpty.” The 
settings have been written with musi- 
cianly variety and humor, and a sense 
for.melodic fitness in the treatment of 
their texts, and have already been suc- 
cessfully subjected to the acid test of 
public performance. Running from fou: 
to ten and sixteen measures in length, 
they have charm and quality to recom- 
mend them, and are published for high 
and for low voice. 

* * * 


Roses, Lotuses ‘One Gave Me a Rose,” 
and Broken “The Maid of Japan,” 
Vows in Song by John Prindle Scott, 

and “Memory” by Mana- 
Zucca (G. Schirmer) are three new 
songs. Mr. Scott has given himself up 
entirely to the vocal waltz in his two 
melodies. The first, for low voice, tells 
one of those old sweet stories of dual! 
vows and roses of which the world is 
never supposed to tire; the second, for 
high voice, is sentimental in a Japanese 
milieu with the lotus to take the place of 
the rose. Both waltz songs are in Mr. 
Scott’s best melodious manner. ‘‘Mem- 
ory,” by Mana-Zucca is genuinely expres- 
sive, with a song-line that has virility 
and power of appeal to recommend it, 
and a beautifully finished accompani- 
ment. ‘t is publisned for high and low 
voice. 


Mother Goose 
Musicked by 
Sidney Homer 


* * * 


Six Transcrip- In spite of the large 
tions and literature of pipe organ 
Originals for music already in exist- 
the Pipe Organ ence, the unintermittent 
succession of church 
services and recitals makes new materia! 
perennially welcome. Hence, so far as 
transcriptions are concerned, Herbert A. 
Fricker’s arrangements of  Bizet’s 
Minuetto and Prelude from the “L’Arle- 
sienne” music (G. Schirmer) will not 
fall upon stony ground. Both are ad- 
mirably made and registrated, and the 
last-named, in particular, with the splen- 
did old French noél-theme in march form, 
makes a most effect concert number. 

A recital piece for concert, written 
in the grand style, is Stanley R. Avery’s 
Symphonic Prelude, dedicated to 
Arthur Kraft. It rejoices in bold, preg- 
nant themes, developed with breadth and 
power, and exploits the organ sonorities 
with masterly effect. T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn’s Chanson is a simpler thing, 
a genuinely singable organ melody, with 
but little pedal-work to fret those whose 
trust is in their hands rather than in 
their feet. Orlando A. Mansfield’s “Ca- 
priccio alla Gavotta,” despite its Italian 
title, is prefaced by a motto of that 
famous New Englander, Lowell, and its 
“sunny mood” is in truth “lengthened to 
the last” with buoyant musical good 
spirits, in an Allegretto grazioso of real 
charm. F. H. M. 
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Cincinnatians Flock 
to Opera at Zoo 
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[Continued from page 23] 
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Modest Alloo, assistant conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, leads his men in 
a series of orchestra concerts. Charles 
C. Miller. business manager of the Zoo, 
has been the managing head of the opera 
season. According to his report cover- 
ing the first four weeks, or just half 
tne entire season, the total attendance 
was close to 70,000 persons. 


Ten Works Given 


Up to the present ten standard works 
have been given, for the most part ex- 
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cellently sung and adequately staged. 
The list includes “Carmen,” “Lucia,” 
“Otello,” “Don Pasquale,” “Cavalleria 


Rusticana,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Trovatore” and “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” Six more are to follow, 
although it is possible that the final 
week of the season may be devoted to 
repetition. 

In an educational way the summer sea- 
son of grand opera is vastly appreciated 
by the rank and file of music students 
who have, of late years, been compelled 
to glean their knowledge of the leading 
operas largely from the classroom or oc- 
casional professional and amateur pro- 
ductions. Certainly the opportunity to 
hear the best operas has been none too 
frequent. 

Already there is talk of maintaining 
the organization of local soloists and 
chorus intact for presentations during 
the winter months. That such a venture 
would be accorded liberal public support 
cannot be doubted. The project was 
started last season by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Association but was dropped 
for the reason that it failed to assume 
definite form until too late in the spring 
and this would have brought the venture 
in direct conflict with the summer sea- 
son at the Zoo. This summer season 
now seems to be a permanent fixture and 
it is by no means imyrobable that next 
season may witness a considerable 
elaboration of the entire scheme, al- 
though it must be said that neither time, 
money, nor effort has been spared in mak- 
ing t e current season a successful one 
and a distinct credit to the best musical 
traditions of Cincinnati. 

Besides the opera there are many en- 
tertaining features at the Zoo. The col- 
lection of animals and birds is one of 
the finest in America. It is in charge 
of Sol A. Stephan, general manager, 
who has directed the work since the or- 
ganization of the Zoo half a eid oe 


INDORSE MOVEMENT FOR 
RED CROSS BUGLE CALL 


Individuals and Heads of Musical Or- 
ganizations Urge Its Adoption 
for National Use 








A movement for the adoption of a 
national Red Cross Bugle Call, similar 
to that used by the Army, the Navy, the 
Boy Scouts and the Salvation Army has 
been indorsed by the heads of leading 
musical organizations and persons inter- 
ested in music. The bugle call was writ- 
ten by S. Walter Krebs, composer of 
New York, and was used by the New 
York Chapter in the last campaign for 
funds. 

A petition is to be submitted to Ameri- 
can Red Cross authorities in Washington 
requesting the adoption of the roll call 
by the organization. Among the signers 
of the petition are: John C. Freund, 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA; F. F. Jenk- 
ins, President, Verdi Club; Walter 
Henry Hall, Director of Music, Columbia 
University; F. W. Riesberg, Alexander 
Cumming, President of the University 
Forum of America; Katherine E. Von 
Klenner, President of the National 
Opera Club of America; Edwin Franko 
Goldman, A. D. Woodruff, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Ieila Hearne Cannes, 
President, Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety; William Wade Hinshaw, Presi- 
dent, Society of American Singers; Aida 
Tanini-Tagliavia,. President, Beethoven 
Society; Percy Rector Stephens, Emma 

. Dambmann, John Powell, Augusta 
Cottlow, Richard T. Percy, Charles D. 
Isaacson, music editor, New York Globe; 
Leonard Liebling, Clarence Dickinson, 
Frederick T. Steinway, Charles L. Wag- 
ner, Hugo Riesenfeld, Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley, President, St. Cecilia Choral 
Club of New York; Alexander Russell, 
Gustav Saenger, Frances Alda, Clara 
Martinez, music supervisor, New York 
City; Mrs. David Allen Campbell, S. L. 
Rothafel, Harvey Officer, Director of 
Music, Peoples’ Institute, and Wiliam V. 
Swords. 





A Correction 


The photograph of Mme. Elena Ger- 
hardt, appearing in MusICAL AMERICA’S 
issue of July 16 was taken by the Bain 
News Service. By error the name of 
the photographer was omitted. 
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Conditions Here Favor the Artist 
Declares ‘Cellist from Uruguay 


Osear Nicastro Finds Critics: nd Public Generous to Serious 
Musician—North Americans Form Individual Opinions, 
He Says—Preparing Book on Musical Education of 


Chinitsn 








SCAR NICASTRO, the Riediitedie 
‘cellist, believes that the~ United 
States is the only country in the world 
where one may make a career without 
spending a great deal of money as a 
preliminary. 
“I know this is true,” says Mr. Ni- 
castro, “because, although I am still a 


young artist as far as the public of the 
United States is concerned, I have made 
a beginning, and when I landed in New 
York I had exactly fifty dollars in my 
pocket. 

“The public here is different frem that 
of any country. It seems as though the 
North Americans are all _ individual 
critics. They all form opinions for 
themselves about the artists they hear 
and do not accept them ready-made by 
the professional critics on the papers. 
I think too, that these last, are fairer 
than in any other country and if they be- 
lieve that an artist is serious in his ef- 
forts, they give him serious considera- 
tion. 

“I suppose this is because, for the most 
part, the children of your country receive 
excellent musical educations if they show 
the slightest talent for music, while if 
it is obvious that they have no leaning 
that way, they are trained in other direc- 
tions. I am now at work on a small book 
in Italian, which has been accepted for 
publication by one of the foremost Ital- 
ian music publishers, on just this sub- 
ject, advice to parents in the matter of 
musical education of their children. I 
hope to have it appear in English as 
well. 


South America Musical 
“But please don’t get the idea that the 
South Americans are unmusical! Far 
from it! In Buenos Aires, for instance, 
a city less than a quarter the size of 


New York, there are three excellent 
opera houses, all of which give splendid 
opera.” 


Mr. Nicastro made a tour during the 
past season with Joseph Hislop, the 
Scotch tenor of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. “Of course as ‘assisting art- 
ist’ I did not expect to attract much at- 
tention,” he said, “but I was highly 
gratified at the notices I received all over 
the country. 





Oscar Nicastro, Uruguayan ’Cellist, Now 
in the United States 


_ “My student days? Well, I began in 
Montevideo, of course, where I was born, 
and gave my first public concert when 
only eleven years of age. Then my 
father took me to Italy where I remained 
for two years, going then to Berlin where 
I entered the Royal Conservatory, study- 
ing with Hugo Becker, with whom I re- 
mained for eight years. I was received 
as a student at the Conservatory when 
only fourteen, although the minimum age 
was sixteen. At the beginning of the 
war I went back to South America and 
remained there until 1920, giving con- 
certs in various countries and teaching. 
And now I am here in your great coun- 
try where I hope to make a career for 
myself. I have made a good beginning 
and that is a great deal. For the rest, 
the future alone can tell.’’ J. A. Hi. 





GALLI-CURCI UNABLE TO 
VISIT JAPAN NEXT SEASON 





Prior Engagements Prevent Prima 
Donna from Making Appearance 
in Tokio 


Statements to the effect that Mme. 
Galli-Curci would be heard in Tokio dur- 
ing the coming fall are denied by Evans 
& Salter, her managers. A recent dis- 
patch from Tokio mentioning the names 
of Schumann-Heink, Elman, Caruso and 
Pavlowa stated that negotiations for the 


appearance of Mme. Galli-Curci in Japan 
were under way and that it was vir- 
tually certain that the prima-donna 
would appear there the first or second 
week in November. 

Her managers state they have on file 
requests from a score of countries, in- 
cluding Japan, Australia, England and 
France, as well as South American coun- 
tries, but that they have not consum- 
mated any arrangements for a definite 


date of a tour to Japan, and that Mme. 
Galli-Curci will positiveiy not appear 
there next November. 

When asked if she would appear in the 
Orient at any time next season, the man- 
agers stated that all her engagements 
for next season had been arranged for. 





Zoellner Quartet Traveling East 


The Zoellner String Quartet is coming 
East and will be in New York the week 
of Aug. 15 to make new phonograph 
records. This popular organization is 
to undertake another extensive tour dur- 
ing the coming season. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 1.—Louis 
Consoli, mandolin, guitar and _ vio- 
lin instructor, has received a diploma 
from the Yale School of Music. Mr. 
Consoli is also a graduate of the Naples 
Conservatory. 

John W. Dragon, Jr., 
Alexander Greenspun, pianist, left last 
week for the Adirondacks where they 
will play a ten weeks’ engagement at 
the Pebloe Hotel on Brant Lake. E. B. 


violinist, and 
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CONCERTS ENLIVEN WOODSTOCK COLONY 





Borisoff, Laurenti, Cooper and 
Others Heard at Popular 
Resort 


Woopstock, N. Y., Aug. 1.—The musi- 
cal life of Woodstock’s summer colony is 
now in full swing, and many musicians 
are gathered at this popular artists’ 
resort. Piastro Borisoff, violinist, ap- 
peared in a recital in Farmers’ Hall. 
One of the best received numbers was 
his own “Humoresque Orientale,” and 
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enthusiasm was also evoked by groups 
by Scriabine and Glazounoff. Other 
numbers were the Praeludium of 
Paganini-Kreisler, “La Précieuse” by 
Couperin-Kreisler, a Rondo by Mozart- 
Kreisler, and Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Ca- 
priccioso. The violinist was repeatedly 
recalled and gave three extras. Mrs. 
Clara Chichester provided admirable ac- 
companiments. 

The Maverick concert series, given in 
the amphitheater in the woods, opened 
with a joint recital by Mario Laurenti, 
baritone, and Henry Leavy, pianist. The 
concert proceeded in spite of a severe 
thunderstorm. Charles Cooper, pianist, 
was heard in recital on July 17, giving 
with appealing artistry a group of Cho- 
pin and Schumann numbers. A quartet 
constituted by Piastro Borisoff, violin; 
Leon Barzia, viola; Engelbert Roentgen, 
’cello, and Henry Leavy, piano, gave 
an open air concert on July 24. They 
played the Schumann Quartet, Op. 47, 
after which Mr. Borisoff and Mr. Leavy 
played Beethoven’s Kreutzer Poanre.. 


RAINS SIGNS TO TEACH 








Former Metropolitan Bass Joins Faculty 
of N. Y. Institute of Musical Art 


The Institute of Musical Art has an- 
nounced the engagement of Leon Rains 
as teacher of singing and dramatic art. 
Mr. Rains was born in New York in 1870 
and made his first public appearance as 
a boy soprano with Laurence Barrett in 
“Francesca da Rimini” during the sea- 
son of 1882-83. Following this, he was 
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heard in many cities of the United States 
in arias and songs originally written for 
coloratura soprano. At the age of fif- 
teen he temporarily abandoned singing 
for acting, and by the time he was twenty 
and his voice had developed into a basso 
profundo, he won a scholarship at the 
National Conservatory of Music of 
America. He was soon filling the posi- 
tion of solo bass at a leading New York 
church, besides making appearances in 
concert and oratorio. 

In the fall of 1896, Mr. Rains left for 
Paris, to complete his studies and pre- 
pare for work in opera. During the fol- 
lowing spring, he was heard in concert 
in London by Walter Damrosch, then 
head of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and was engaged as one of the 
leading bassos of the company. After 
two seasons at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Rains went to the Royal Opera at Dres- 
den. He was heard in concert through- 
out Europe, filled contracts with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, became 
leading bass at the Dresden Opera, and 
appeared at Bayreuth. Meanwhile he 
had also been teaching. Among his 
pupils have been Putnam Griswold, Sue 
Harvard and Blanche da Costa. 





UNUSUAL GUEST ARTISTS 
FOR SAN CARLO COMPANY 





Fortune Gallo’s Forces to Open Season 
at Manhattan Opera House 
on Sept. 26 


The four weeks’ season of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company at the 
Manhattan Opera House will be inau- 
gurated on Sept. 26, according to an an- 
nouncement by Fortune Gallo. San 
Carlo patrons will have the opportunity, 
as they had last season, of buying their 
seats on the subscription plan. There 
will be three series, entitling the sub- 
scribers to attend eight performances, in 
the following combinations: Monday and 
Thursday evenings, Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, Wednesday evenings and Sat- 
urday matinées. Wednesday matinées 
and Saturday night performances will be 
at popular prices. The _ subscription 
books are now open at Mr. Gallo’s office 
in Aeolian Hall. 

A number of guest artists whose 
names are not usually associated with 
popular opera will adorn the San Carlo 
roster and the répertoire will include the 
familiar and favorite masterpieces of 
the modern and classic Italian school as 
well as operas in French and English. 

In Philadelphia and Boston plans are 
well under way for subscription series. 
Local committees have been formed and 
the list of box-holders in both cities is 
large. There will be three weeks at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadel- 
phia and two at the Boston Opera House 
in Boston. 

Following these Eastern engagements 
the troupe will proceed as it has for 
many years along the “San Carlo Trail,” 
which means that it will visit all the 
leading cities of the United States and 
Canada. There will be protracted stays 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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JOINS ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Faculty Member of Perry, Iowa, Institu- 
tion to Head Music Department 


CHARLES CITY, IowA, July 25.—Mrs 
Cora K. Gregg of Perry, Iowa, has been 
appointed supervisor of music of Alleg- 
heny College at Alderson, West Virginia. 
The school is a long established one and 
features the music department. Mrs. 
Gregg has been in Perry for the past 
ten years for the most of which time she 
was a member of the faculty of Jones 
College. 


E. H. Bunty, a composer and clarinet- 
ist, has become a member of the band 
at Corning, Iowa. Mr. Bunty began the 
study of the violin at the age of seven 
and studied at the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. B.C. 








LEO 


BrauN 


CONDUCTOR 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios: 64-65 
Voice Culture—Repertoire 
Operatit Ensemble Classics 





aaa eaSEEEEREEEIEREEEEieneeeeemeeee 


TENOR 


Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











M. GRACE 
DASCHBACH 
neal atta SS... 


Teacher’a Coliege, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
te Inetruction 


. Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 





CLAUDE 


WARFORD 
Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


—STICKLES— 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 
Res. 'Phone Wadsworth 9722 


BERTHA 


EEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 
CHARLES LEE 


TRACY 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Director Piano Department, University 
of Vermont Summer School, 
Rurlington, Vermont. 


MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available for 
Coneerts— Recitals— Receptions 


Personal Address: 486 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


Phone Riverside 283 


ESTHER 


CU TCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
like her.” 
—Charles D. Isaacson in the N. Y. Globe. 


Knabe Ampico Records 
Address, c/o Musical America 















































- CAROLINA LAZZARI un 


Prima Donna Contralto,Metropolitan Opera Co. 


New Management: 





OPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42" St, New York. 
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r hird Tour of Pacific 
Coast Is Booked for 
Ethelynde Smith 











Ethelynde Smith, Soprano 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, will begin 
her third tour of the Pacific Coast the 
first week in October and will fill many 
engagements en route. Dates have al- 
ready been arranged for her in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Michigan, In- 


diana, Illinois, Kansas, Washington and 
California. Most of these are re-en- 


gagements and some are third appear- 





ances under the same auspices. The en- 
gagements comprise bookings in artist 
courses of colleges and universities, re- 
citals before musical clubs, and orches- 
tral appearances. 

In November Miss Smith will sing in 
San Francisco, under the direction of 
Selby Oppenheimer. Her trip will take 
her first to the Northwest, then to Los 
Angeles and East by the southerly route. 
This tour will last about three months. 
In January Miss Smith will make her 
sixth tour of the South, where she will 
also fill many re-engagements. Follow- 
ing this, she will sing in the East, i.d in 
April will make her first trip to East- 
ern Canada. She is spending the sum- 
mer at her camp on Alton Bay, N. H., 
where she is busily engaged preparing 
her programs for the coming season. 





May Mukle Again in America 


May Mukle, ’cellist, returned from 
England last week by way of Montreal, 
and is now located for the summer at 
Onota Farm, Pittsfield, Mass., and will 
be active in the musical life of the Berk- 
shire summer colony. Miss Mukle, while 
in London successfully organized a 
string quartet. She will be heard in the 
coming Berkshire Music Festival with 
Rebecca Clarke, viola player. During 
October and November Miss Mukle will 
play on the Coast and in the East. 
Engagements have been booked for her 
by Haensel & Jones. 


Berta Reviere, soprano, and Thuel 
Burnham, pianist, appeared at a musi- 
cale at the country home of Mrs. F. 
Nelson Doubleday, at Oyster Bay, L. 
I., on July 28. The artists were later 
entertained at the Piping Rock Country 
Club. 





The Boston Handel & Haydn Society 


Has Engaged 


NORMAN JOLLIF 


“ELIJAH” April 16th, 1922 


Excl. direction: 


Walter Anderson - 


62 W. 45 - 


New York 





star.” —Mrs. 


57. W. 








BY THE FOUNTAIN 


“By the Fountain is a little miracle of music perfect 
as a rose, delicate as an echo, surprising as a falling 
Edwin Markham. 


A companion song to “Tris.” 
“In an Old Garden.” 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Ine., Publisher 


45th Street 


Both from the cycle 


New York 











DALE 


SOPRANO 











‘*‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 











Address: 
Tel. 0457 Circle 


Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 


Special Summer Courses in Diction and Tone Placing for Singers and Speakers. 
Dramatic Expression. 


Amy Grant’s Opera Recitals, E. H. Woods, Secy. 


Recitation to Music. 


78 West 55th Street, New York City 








fiarrold Takes to 
Rural Life Between 
Studies on His Farm 





























Orville Harrold Spends the Summer on 
His Farm at Darien, Conn. The Tenor 
Is Seen Assisting with the Haying 


Orville Harrold, the Metropolitan 
tenor, according to latest reports, is di- 
viding his time between haying and 
studying on his farm at Darien, Conn. 
Among the new roles he is learning is 
that of Paul in Korngold’s opera “Die 
Todte Stadt.” Mr. Harrold gave a con- 
cert recently for the benefit of the con- 
valescent poor children of Bridgeport, 
Conn., where he sang a program with 
great success. 
Band Closes Central Park 

Series 

The last Central Park concert of the 
season was given by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man and his band on the evening of Aug. 
2 on the Mall. Helen Stover, soprano, 
sang the “Depuis le Jour” aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” The program 
also included works by Handel, Gomez, 
Brahms, Paderewski, Sibelius, Wagner, 
Dvorak and Sullivan. It is hoped to ex- 
tend this series of free concerts next 
season. 


Goldman 


Columbia Concerts to Close Sept. 2 

The concerts on the green at Columbia 
University will be continued, after an 
interval of a week, by Edwin Franko 
Goldman and his band until Sept. 2. 
Free tickets of admission may still be 
had on request to “Summer Concerts,” 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Requests should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped eee ps. 


Josie Pujol Heard in Concerts 

Summer appearances for Josie Pujol, 
the Cuban violinist, have included a joint 
recital with Charlotte Peegé, and Carl 
Rollins, at the Auditorium in Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on July 14, and a recital 
at Sage’s Chapel, East Northfield, Mass., 
on July 20. 


Christopher O’Hare Penned Tribute to 


Harry Brooks Day 

Through an inadvertence the name of 
Christopher O’Hare, New York organist 
and composer, was omitted from _ the 
tribute to Harry Brooks Day, which 
appeared on page 31 of the last issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA Mr. O’Hare was the 
author of the article. 


Frieda Reneel Resting in Switzerland 

Frieda Hempel, according to word re- 
ceived abroad has reached Sils Marie, 
Switzerland, her favorite mountain re- 
sort, where she will remain until Sept. 





1.. Since Miss Hempel’s début in Copen- 
hagen, she has had several offers of 
engagements in Europe and before her 
return to America she will give ten 


recitals. Miss Hempel has previously 
spent many summers in the Engadine 
and has quite a record as a mountain 
climber. She will sail for the United 
States early in November to begin an 
extended concert tour. 





Nelson Illingworth to Continue Teaching 
Throughout Summer 


Nelson Illingworth, vocal instructor, 
will continue teaching throughout the 
summer in New York. He had intended 
conducting his classes for only a short 
period, but at the request of a number 
of students who wished to continue with 
the course, he has decided to lengthen the 
session and carry on to the opening of 
the regular fall season. 





Marguerita Sylva Appears Successfully 
in “The Skylark” 


Marguerita Sylva, the soprano, has 
again temporarily deserted the concert 
platform for the theater, making her 
heralded appearance ina comedy role, in 
New York on July 25, in Thomas R. Rob- 
inson’s play, “The Skylark.” She sings 
two songs in the course of the play. A 
former appearance of Mme. Sylva as 
actress was in the company of the late 
Sir Herbert Tree, upon the occasion of 
his first visit to ) this country. 


Marion London at Bar Harbor 


Marion London, soprano, is spending 
the summer at Bar Harbor, Me. Her 
stay there is not being devoted entirely 
to holiday-making as she is giving some 
of her time to work with Louis Spielman, 


pianist. During the coming season Miss 
London will be under the direction of 
John Wesley Miller, New York man- 
ager. 





New Musical Reading 


PEYCKE 


“Thanksgiving Guests” 
humorous and fanciful 


For Sale at All Dealers 


923 Third Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. ° 











GAY 


MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera mind.” 
—New York World. 


Re-creation of Famous Plays 


Management: May Stanley 
53 Washington Square, New York 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so 
rano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia } 
indgren, dramatic soprano; Georg ella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, | 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contraito; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
American man dancer. 

















MME. CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 


Studio: 


824 Carnegie Hall, New York 








‘ZANELLI 


511 FIFTH AVE. 


BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, nme oar tas 


VICTOR 
‘RED 
SEAL 

RECORDS 


W YORK 
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PLAN NEW CONCERT 
SERIES IN ATLANTA 


Music Club Reorganizes and 
Extends Season—Officers 
Elected 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 1.—The Atlanta 
Music Study Club has recently been re- 
organized and is to be known henceforth 
as the Atlanta Music Club. Mrs. Armond 
Carroll, former president of the Club, to 
whose efforts much of the credit for the 
present membership of nearly 600 is due, 
has resigned, and has been succeeded by 


Mrs. Charles Dowman, first vice-presi- 
dent. 

A new office—that of concert director 
—was created and Nan Stephens, com- 
poser and pianist, who is also president 
of the South Atlantic District of the 
National Federation of Music, is to hold 
the new office. Madeline Kniepp was 
elected first vice-president; Mrs. Wilmer 
L. Moore, second vice-president, and Mrs. 
Ewell Gay, third vice-president. Mrs. 
Gay last year efficiently handled the 
publicity of the Club. Mrs. Rucker Mc- 
Carty was re-elected treasurer, Mrs. 
Fred Thomas was elected recording 
secretary, and Nan Stephens correspond- 
ing secretary. Evelyn Jackson will con- 
tinue as director of the Junior and 
Juvenile Clubs, while Mrs. Willmer L. 
Moore will act as treasurer for this im- 
portant branch of the work. 

The plans for the Atlanta Music Club 
for next year are most ambitious, in- 
cluding a special group of concerts to 
be known as the Series Intime, another 
as the Special Artists’ Concerts, and the 
usual All-Star Concerts. 

Mme. O. K. Slifer, one of Atlanta’s 


most prominent musicians, whose musi- 
cales are always events of importance in 
the artistic circles of the city, presented 
M. Georges Le Blanc, French violinist, 
on July 28. 

T. C. Calloway, Southern musician and 
composer of Montgomery, was a recent 
visitor to Atlanta, where he was heard 
in informal concerts. Mr. Calloway is 
organist of the First Baptist Church of 

tontgomery. L. K. S. 





Raymond Havens Has Unusual Experi- 
ences on Trip to Italy. 


Boston, Aug. 1.—Raymond Havens, 
pianist, who sailed from this port for 
Italy on the Pocahontas early in June, 


has arrived in Naples after an eventful 
voyage. He reports a series of mis- 
adventures, including disorder among 
the crew, disaster to the engines, and the 
danger of a fire at sea. The vessel lay 
for days in mid-ocean owing to the 
crippled engines, and finally put into the 
Azores for six days-for repairs. The trip 
occupied forty-four days, and when the 
ship finally reached port, eleven of the 
crew were in irons, says Mr. Havens. 
“The beauty of Italy amply compensates 
for the anxieties of the voyage,” he 
concludes. 


Detroit Musical Folk Scattered Far and 
Wide on Vacations 


Detroit, Aug. 1.—Detroit musical folk 
are widely scattered over this country 


and Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch 
and their daughter are summering in 
Switzerland, and Robert de Bruce, man- 
ager of the orchestra, is in London. 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, is touring 
Belgium, France and Germany, and 
Djina Ostrowska, first harpist, is in Fon- 
tainebleau. William Grafing King and 
Victor Kolar, of the orchestra, are spend- 
ing the season at Charlevoix and Philip 
Abbas, of the same forces, is in Europe. 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederic Morse are 
at an Eastern watering place and will 
later go to Peterboro. Margaret Manne- 
bach is at Ocean Beach, Conn. Guy 
Bevier Williams is in Chicago, as is 
William Schenk, of the Detroit Conser- 
vatory; Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Pease are 
occupying their cottage at Cragsmoor, 
N. Y., and the James Devoes are motor- 
ing in the East. Several teachers of the 
Detroit Conservatory are coaching with 
Oliver Denton in New York, among them 
being Mary F. Pimlott, Ethel Littell and 
Adelgatha Morrison. Mrs. Therese Noll 
and Mamie Gruel are with Thomas Whit- 
ney Surette of Boston, and Ada L. Gor- 
don is in Houghton, Mich., where she ap- 
peared recently as soloist for the Michi- 
gan Federation of Music Clubs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Mayhew have left for Eu- 
rope, as have May Preston, Sylvia Simon 
and Marguerite Luderer. M. McD. 





Lipkowska’s Sister to Wed Descendant 
of Ivan the Terrible 


Ariadna Lipkowska, a dancer and sis- 
ter of Mme. Lipkowska, Russian prima 
donna, of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, is engaged to marry Dmitry Pert- 
zoff, said to be a descendant of Ivan the 
Terrible. Mile. Lipkowska and Mr. 
Pertzoff met in Petrograd two years ago 
and renewed their friendship in this coun- 
try. They will be married Aug. 7. 





Julius Shumsky-Mario, Vocal Teacher, 
Marries Pupil 


Louise Voccoli, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell Voccoli of Spring Valley, 
N. Y., and Julius Shumsky-Mario, 
teacher of singing, were married in New 
York on July 28. Mrs. Shumsky-Mario 
was a pupil of her husband’s. After a 


short honeymoon, the couple will reside 
in New York. 


Dr. Claxton Accepts Proctorship of Uni- 
versity of Alabama 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 3.—Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton, for the past ten years United 
States Commissioner of Education, has 


accepted the position of proctor of the 
University of Alabama, which was ten- 
dered him prior to his resignation from 
the Bureau of Education. Dr. Claxton 
is well known to American musicians for 
his stand on the incorporation of music 
instruction in the public schools and for 
the establishment of a national conser- 
vatory. A. T. M. 





Italian Musicians Arrive with “Infant 


Prodigy” 


With her father, Alberta Pullini, a 
tenor, and her mother, a_ pianist, 


Adrianna Pullini, a twenty-months-old 
“musical prodigy,” arrived in this coun- 
try on the America, last week. Accord- 
ing to the other passengers, the infant 
gave evidence of a remarkable musical 
ear, and would beat in perfect time to 
any tune. She is said to pick out notes 
on the piano already. Among the other 
passengers were Eugenio Grio, who is to 
direct Mr. Pullini’s concerts in the 
United States. 





Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers in London 


LONDON, July 16.—A musical reception 
was held by Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Rogers yesterday at the reoms of the 
English-Speaking Union. Many Ameri- 
can and English notables were among 
the guests. Marcia Van Dresser, Rosalie 
Miller and Mr. Rogers gave a program 
of American songs, and Mrs. Rogers 
presented a group of original sketches. 
Mr. Rogers has been collecting songs by 
contemporary English composers during 
his stay here, and plans to present some 
of them in New York at his first recital 
of the season, on Nov. 13. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 





Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 


Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 5839 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


. ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.113th St., N.Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Cerreet Pronnuncintion—Distinet Euun- 
clation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 

















Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
560 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
B 


ITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th &t., N. Y. 
"Phone. 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York, 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio 10138 Carnegie Hati 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers, 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 

















Studio 834 
Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST | 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


CON DUCTOR—OCOACH— 
John Warren Erb (8M EANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 87 West 72nd Street. New York 


[ F + 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupi) of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carsegie Hal! Olrele 23624 


New York 











~<—iie 815 





Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
manag pe foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight. Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT. 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal., until Sept. 1. 


LILLIAN MILLER 
We Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - ° ° . 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Pianiste— Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 


Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 






































Hugo Kortschak violinis: 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
Baritone, 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. OC. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity “surch, Reading. 
Pennsylvania 





Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New XY «. 
Schuyler 9520 
Summer Address: Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 








Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCER TS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th 8t. "Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repert 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM FW SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





ore 
New York Oity 








Mme_ Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


° *. Lyric—Coloratur 
Adele Luis Rankin ‘f3hranc — 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Etuaiae 144 Bert Gnd Bt 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Oonservatory, Berlin; 

8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 659th St., New York 





Henry Schroeder 
Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 80th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2016 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 
1637 Washington Ave. 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
Temporary studio, 430 West 24th St., New York. 
Phone Watkins 7435. 





Tel. Briarcliffe—6? 








Emilio Vaccaro 
ItaHan Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadsworth 





Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment only 
EACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezze Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
*Phone Plaza 3223 


The Wilder School of Music 


(Bstablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main 8t., Burlington, Vt. 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 E. 87th St., New Yors 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


—-. 

















Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 383 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 565217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MMB, ANNA HB. ZIBGLER, Direcw: 
All singers made self-supporting. 
Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, HB. Y¥ 
Wew Yerk and Asbury Park 
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ARTISTS FOR NEW CASTLE 





Number of Soloists Already Engaged 
for Concert Series Next Season . 


NEW CASTLE, PA., July 26.—The New 
Castle Concert Course, managed by L. 
8B. Nicklin, H. L. Turner and William 
’. Gibson, has arranged a series of con- 


certs for next season including appear- 
inces by Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Eddy 
Brown, violinist; Riccardo Stracciari, 
aritone, and Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
‘ison, pianistic duo. Extra attractions 
a be Anna Pavlowa and Frieda Hem- 
e 

- The Kiwanis Club is planning a season 
of musical activity and will present Sue 
Harvard, an opera singer and a native 
of New Castle, in a concert early in the 
fall. The Cleveland Symphony will ap- 
pear under the auspices of the New Cas- 
tle Public Schools, Edward McCormick, 
principal. 








Condemns Methods of Immature 
_ Singers | as a Menace to Art 


UAUEIONETIOGAITN ELL UINEAININU HE TUUUEUUEN EATON 


HICAGO, Aug. 1.—Proper develop- 
ment of the speaking voice as a nec- 


essary element in vocal training is em- 
phasized by Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup 
Perkins, one of the leading vocal instruc- 
tors of Chicago, and director of the vocal 
department of the Chicago Conservatory 
for the last thirteen years. 

“The use of the voice, aside from sing- 
ing, is frequently ignored,” said Mrs. 
Perkins, discussing this phase of voice 
training. “Accuracy of pronunciation 
is closely allied to beauty of tone. I 
have been amazed to have pupils inform 
me that they had not been permitted to 
sing words as they would have spoken 
them. It is little wonder that under 
such circumstances there is difficulty in 








Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, & West 40th 
St.. New York City. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 351 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., 
August 15. 

aie, Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., 
exas. 

Jeannette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., 
land, Ore. 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., 
Kansas. Topeka, Kansas. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Tilinois, Monthly Classes. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., 
Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 915 Carnegie Hall, 
June 15. New York City, Aug. 1. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland. Oregon. 


Dallas, 


Port- 
Yates Center, 


San Antonio, 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Normal Class, 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


Harriet Bacon McDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Texas, Chicago, August 1 

Mrs. Ura Wrinkle #ynott, 824 North Ewing Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 

mee Frances John, F*allas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
exas. 

Maude Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music. Kansas Ci.y, Mo., August 1. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oxford College, Oxford, O., July 3. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Aug. 1—Oct. 1. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Adda O. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Forth Worth, 
Texas. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., 
Sept. 19. 


Houston, Texas, 
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Opening of the BOSTON STUDIOS of. the 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews Piano Work 


under the personal direction of 


Mrs. DINGLEY-MATHEWS 


Steinert Building, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASSOCIATE TEACHERS 


MISS DOROTHY MacMILLAN 
MISS MADELEINE BLICKENSDERFER 
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S. FUCITO 


“Signor Fucito, pianist to the famous tenor, 
Caruso, gave a couple of piano solos, and his 


hendling of the instrument aroused the enthu- 
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siasm of the audience. 
even the members of the orchestra applauded — ~ 
him vigorously.”—The Jersey Journal, Feb. 11, = 


His work was such that 
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arousing popular interest in the produc- 
tion of opera in English.” 

Mrs. Perkins strongly condemned the 
slipshod enunciation frequently  ob- 
served in immature foreign singers. 
“Their laxity cannot but work irrepar- 
able damage to the minds and voices of 
students who imitate their faulty ex- 
ample and use their incomplete methods 
as a pattern,” she said. “Hearing as 
they do these unfinished products of for- 
eign training applauded by uncritical 
audiences, it is not to be wondered that 
our students are intolerant of restraint, 
and become impatient to leave their 
studies and enter the public field. 

“Much of this state of mind is also 
due, no doubt, to the prevailing belief 
that English as a medium of vocal ex- 
pression lacks the virtues of other lan- 
guages. Nothing could be more mis- 
taken. I am convinced that it is solely 
a question of acquiring proper usage of 
the language. English will then be 
found to be an admirable medium for 
vocal expression.” 

A large number of Mrs. Perkins’ 
pupils are boys. “The principles gov- 
erning the correct production of tone are 
the same. in the case of a man as a 
woman,” she explained. “No two voices 
can be handled successfully in just the 
same manner. The successful instructor 
must observe in detail the mental 
make-up and the personality of the 
pupil, and then adapt to the individual 
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Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup Perkins 


case the proper principles of training.” 
Mrs. Perkins was brought up in a mu- 
sical environment. Her father was vio- 
linist and the possessor of a fine bass 
voice, and her mother a contralto. Her 
early musical education was conducted 
by her parents. At the age of sixteen 
she began her vocal studies, and has 
risen to a high place in professional 
ranks. M. A. M. 





Kitty Beale Spending Vacation at 


Atlantic City 


Kitty Beale, soprano, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company is resting at At- 
lantic City after a concert tour that 
took her during the past season to 
Raleigh, N. C.; Chicago and Evanston, 
Ill.; Spokane, Seattle, Walla Walla and 
Tacoma, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Pasa- 
dena, Los Angeles, San Diego, Long 
Beach, Bakersfield, Oakland and Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Montclair, N. J.; Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Philadelphia, and other cities. In 
February she was in New York for her 
concert appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and again in April for 
her first Aeolian Hall recital. 

Miss Beale’s engagements have in- 
cluded joint recitals with Pasquale 
Amato, Giovanni Martinelli, Toscha 
Seidel and Hans Kindler. She will begin 
her work next season with an appear- 
ance in Lexington, Ky., on Oct. 10, in 
joint recital with Mr. Martinelli. 


A. W. 


Binder Composing Music for 
Jewish Pageant 


A. W. Binder is composing the music 
for a pageant of Biblical times to be 
produced in the fall under the auspices 
of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. The performance will be given 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Astor by a 
large chorus and orchestra under the 
leadership of Mr. Binder. The book has 
been written by Maurice W. Samuels, 
author of “The Wanderer.” 


Walter Spry Gives Lecture-Recital on 
Music of Romanticists 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—The third of the 
series of summer lecture-recitals of the 
Columbia School was given by Walter 
Spry, who chose for the subject of his 
analytical talk, “The Music of the Ro- 
mantic Period.” [Illustrative composi- 
tions by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schubert 
and Schumann were played. W.A. S. 


Dambois Aeaulves Fine ’Cello 


Maurice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist, 
has written to his management, the Uni- 
versal Concert Bureau, that he has pur- 
chased the instrument made by L. 
Nicolas Lupot at the command of Louis 
Philippe in 1822. Mr. Dambois will use 
this ’cello in his next American concert 
tour, beginning with an appearance with 
the Cincinnati Symphony on Jan. 17, 
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WILLIAM C. CARL 


The Art of Organ Playing 
INSTRUCTION 


17 East 1ith St. N. Y. 








1922. He has been giving a series of 
concerts in Paris, where one of his 
hearers was the Crown Prince of Japan. 
He will give fifteen concerts in Belgium 
and immediately afterward will tour 
Holland, France and England. Mr. 
Dambois will sail for America on Dec. 
28, and his tour here will extend until 
May. In Europe his engagements in- 
clude joint appearances with Paul 
Reimers, tenor, who is also spending the 
summer abroad. 





Olga Borowski, daughter of Felix 
Borowski, the noted Chicago critic, com- 
poser and teacher, is a member of the 
ballet headed by Theodore Stepanoff, 
which Fortune Gallo is presenting. 
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Mezzo Soprano 


Rare Folk Songs (with action) of England, 


France, Russia, Ireland—Kentucky Moun- 
tain = Tunes, Plantation Melodies—forming 
exquisite dramas, 


Management: L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 











Summy’s Corner 


Two NEW Piano Pieces by 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


have just been published that furnish 
splendid technical training for the 
serious student, and at the same time 
are two interesting examples of the 
Concert Player’s Repertoire. 
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Distinzuished by finger work and melodie 
beauty 
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Study in double note effects 
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429 Wabash — Chicago 
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EAst ORANGE, N. J.—Bruce Campbell, 
tenor, assisted by Emily Pierson, pianist, 


gave a recital at the East Orange High 


School lately. 
* * * 

NewakRk, N. J.—The soloists at the 
sixth annual concert of St. Stephen’s 
Church were Margaret Campbell, so- 
prano; Ruth Shoemaker, contralto; Anna 
Welch, harpist; Charles Olsen, tenor, 
and Leon Chastel, bass. 


* * * 
NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Mrs. Deborah 
Anderson, contralto, and Mrs. Lyda 


Meyer Heilmas and Anna _ Gertrude 
Lynch, violinists, all of Bridgeport, as- 
sisted in the commenceiaent exercises of 
the New Haven School of Music. 
* * ok 

ARDMORE, OKLA.—Ruby Randol, one of 
the city’s prominent musicians, presented 
twenty of her piano pupils in recital 
at the auditorium of the Chamber of 


Commerce. This recital concluded Miss 
Randol’s work for the season. 
. « 
BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Carl Paige 


Wood, instructor of organ and harmony 
of the University of Washington, gave 
an organ recital at the University Meth- 
odist Church assisted by Lena Belle Tar- 
tar, contralto, Salem, Ore., who is a stu- 
dent of the summer school. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Harriet Allen, a 
member of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club, gave a piano recital at 
Center Church Hall, New Haven, re- 
cently. Miss Allen is a pupil of E. A. 
Parsons, of New Haven. Mrs. Sarah 
Fiske of New Haven, soprano, assisted. 

* x * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gertrude Henne- 
man, pianist of the faculty of the Sis- 
ters’ College, opened the summer school 
of that institution with a recital, includ- 
ing works by Brahms, Paradies, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Schubert-Heller, Stojow- 
ski, Debussy, Chaminade and MacDowell. 

* * *” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—H. LeRoy Lewis, 
baritone of the First Congregational 
Church and a leading figure in musical 
circles here, has entered the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Cologne for extended 
vocal studies. After completing his 
course there he plans to engage in fur- 
ther study in France. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of Michael 
J. Grattan, organist and choir master of 
the Blessed Sacrament Church, appeared 
in recital at the Stratfield Hotel. John 
Derwin of New York was the assisting 
artist, playing the banjo and mandolin. 
He included in his program several of 
his own compositions. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Jean Frances 
Small, a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
was heard in a piano recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. Emma 
Selmeier, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, and 
Mrs. Frances Lee Cole, a pupil of Helen 
May Curtis, gave a joint recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. 

+ * + 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. C. E. Goetz has 
presented the following students in re- 
citai. Agatha Babcock, Hazel Sells, 
Mary Eugenia Van Buren, Russell Sells, 
Laurence Nelson, Alice Kreuder, Mary 
Westlake, Robert Westlake, Margorie 
Scott, Dorothy Hess, Audrey Williams, 
Clyde Sager, Mary Scott and Richard 
Hess, 

OK * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—A piano recital was 
given by the students of Clara W. Leibe 
recently. Those who took part were 
Ruth Widman, Florence Bohle, Nellie 
Collet, Gertrude Eisele, Susie Keller, 
Phillip Bauman, Gustave Eisinger, Edna 
Ainn, Evelyn Drake, Marion Heim, Her- 
mina Eisele, Elizabeth Belke and Celia 
Belke. 

* * * 

WICHITA, KAN.—At a musicale at the 
Carter Conservatory of Music the 
following piano students were heard: 
Roberta Culberson, Howard Campbell, 
Florence May Carter, Virginia Derby, 
Warren Everett, Lucile Everett, Eugene 
Everett, Harry Wallace Horn, Cecilia 
Jones, Esther Myers, Marian Porter and 
Frieda Wieland. 





EUGENE, ORE.—More than _ seventy 
students have been enrolled in the School 
of Music of the University of Oregon 
for the summer term. The faculty mem- 
bers are Mrs. Jane Thatcher and Aurora 
Potter, piano; Mrs. Anna Landsbury 
Beck, public school music; Marie Lough- 
ney, voice, and Rex Underwood, general 
director of the summer courses. 

* * * 

Mason City, Iowa.—In order to de- 
velop musical talent in public school chil- 
dren, the schoo] officials are organizing a 
junior band with trained leaders. All 
boys are eligible for membership. The 
public school has several instruments 
which will be used by the boys. Supt. 
F. T. Vasey is striving to perfect the 
band into a permanent organization. 

* * * 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.—Pasquale Tal- 
larico, the concert pianist, who dur- 
ing the past season was a member of 
the Peabody Conservatory faculty and 
who has been conducting a five weeks’ 
class for advanced students at the Ursu- 
line Academy, gave a _lecture-recital 
recently. Mr. Tallarico is to continue 
his Youngstown class periodically dur- 
ing the winter and to give a series of 
piano recitals. 

* * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Lydia I. Hin- 
kle of Mount Carmel, Pa., will succeed 
Agnes Johnson in charge of public school 
music in the University School of Music. 
Miss Hinkle is a graduate of Syracuse 
University and studied the Weaver Sys- 
tem of public school music there. She 
was assistant music supervisor at Chel- 
sea, Mass., and from there went to her 
home in Mount Carmel. Miss Johnson 
resigned recently. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A_ recital was 
given by the pupils of Mrs. Harry G. 
McCabe. The feature of the program 
was the presentation of costume dances 
by Elinor Langham and Frances Krapp. 
Among those taking part were: Alice 
Connell, Regina Miller, Mary’ Kane, Mil- 
ton Scharn, Marjorie Liggins, Sylvia 
Donovan, Gladys Foss, Elinor Langham, 
Gertrude Howell, Margaret Kane, 
Eleanor Carson, and Irene Spence. 

* * * 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—The Bloomington 
Choral Society, Rudolph O. Heyne, con- 
ductor, appeared in its annual spring 
concert assisted by Mrs. Lyman Fulk, 
Mrs. Posey T. Kime and Mrs. Charles 
E. Matthews, sopranos; Mrs. Glen Mc- 
Daniel, mezzo-soprano; Lander Mac- 
Clintock, baritone; Harry D. Kitson, or- 


ganist, and Mrs. George W. Henley, 
accompanist. Gade’s “Erl King’s 
Daughter” was given by the chorus and 
soloists. e ¢ ¢ 


ForT WAYNE, IND.—The Morning Mu- 


. Sical Club selected the following new 


officers at their husiness meeting: Mrs. 
Hugh G. Keegan, president; Mrs. Harry 
J. Bowerfind, first vice-president; Mrs. 
William H. Crighton, second vice-presi- 
dent; Fannie Winch, third vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. James Eliott, recording secre- 
tary; Elizabeth Walz, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. W. H. Peltier, treas- 
urer. Clara Zollars Bond was named 
chairman of the program committee, the 
other members being Mrs. C. H. Horton 
and Edith Foster. 
* * + 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Students of Mrs. 
Anna D. McPherson appeared in a pro- 
gram of vocal and piano music recently 
at Sunnyside Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The participants were Fletta 
Wilkin and Mrs. W. H. Kepcha, so- 
pranos; Eloise McPherson, contralto; 
Donna King and Frances McGilvra, 
mezzo-soprano; Frances Knight, Helen 
McPherson, Mrs. C. W. Miller, Evelyn 
Knight, Hugh McGilvra, Frances Mc- 
Gilvra, Robert McGilvra, Richard 
Atchinson, Marjorie Depew, Kathleen 
Wright and Lloyd C. Van Horn, pianists. 

* * 


OREGON CiTy, ORE.—The annual Chau- 
tauqua at Gladstone Park included the 
second act of Flotow’s opera, “Martha” 
as a part of the Mary Adele Hays grand 
opera program. The numbers were sung 
in costume and the stage settings were 
of appropriate scenery. Claude Schnell, 
tenor; Miss Bearcy, contralto; John 
Wainman, baritone, and Miss Hays, 
coloratura soprano, were among those 


who appeared in solos. Beulah Clark 
played a flute obbligato. The company 
is composed of New York artists with 
the single exception of Miss Clark, who 
is from Portland. 

* of * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Three concerts by 
St. Matthew’s Choir were given in 
Wheeling, West Alexander, Pa., and 
Moundsville,.W. Va. The appearance 
here in St. Matthew’s Church was the 
occasion of their annual concert. The 
principal performers were Alford Haden, 
David Crawford, Alford Carroll, Laur- 
ence Koehrsen and John O’Connor. The 
same soloists and program were heard 
in the other cities. In West Alexander 
the concert was given under the auspices 
of the Neighborhood Club, at the Peoples 
Auditorium, and in Moundsville for the 
benefit of the Trinity Church Choir fund 
at Trinity Parish House. Mrs. Paul 
Allen Beymer is conductor and accom- 
panist for the choir. 

* * *” 


MUNCIE, IND.—Two recitals by junior 
and senior classes of Mrs. Olin Bell 
closed the musical season. Junior pupils 
appearing were Lydia Reed, Thelma 
Luedemann, Wilma lLuedemann, Vir- 
ginia Carpenter, Lois Thompson, Esther 
Ream, Mildred Russell, Glenn Tinkle, 
Esther Sayers, Margaret Thompson, 
Marjorie Pearson, Marion Abramm, 
Helen Rossbacker, Harriet Gault, Edith 
Ludington, Florence Paris, Leonard 
Paris, Julia Alice Reasoner, Geraldine 
Norris and Elva Abbett. The advanced 
pupils presented were Mildred Bartlett, 
Verna Page, Laura Humbert, Florence 
Rinard, Nina Thomas, Juanita Black, 
Lydia Nation, Inez Overcash, Nora 
Tasch, Mrs. Gladys Higgs and Arline 
Page. * ¢ « 


WICHITA, KAN.—A midsummer recital 
was given by pupils of the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music and Dramatic Art at Phil- 
harmony Hall. The following students 
took part: Miss Cone. Miss Phenniger, 
Miss Hobson and Miss Ayres, in a piano 
quartet; Mrs. Hay, Dorothy Paddock, 
Earl Moon, Christine Rothermel, Glee 
Irvin, Florian Lindberg, Edith Lyon, 
soloists, and Miss Wilk, Miss Pizinger, 
Miss Hobson and Miss Paxton in a piano 
quartet. Eleanor Jean Smith and Lu- 
cille Johnson, pupils of Pauline Drew, 
gave a piano recital at the residence 
studio of Miss Drew. At a recital before 
invited guests at the Palace Theater, 
Pearl Hussey Flanagan, a local colora- 
tura soprano, gave an enjoyable pro- 


gram. P. Hans Flath was the accom- 
panist. * * * 
PORTLAND, ORE—The _ students of 


Minnette Magers were heard in a series 
of recitals in Portland and Salem. 
Salem students presented were Hilda 
Amsler, Alice Schaller, Rita Ried, Ruth 
Bedford, Mrs. Monroe Gilbert, Mrs. G. 
O. Ginrich, sopranos; Trista Wenger, 
contralto; Archie Holt, tenor, and Leon 
Jennison and Ira Cave, baritones. In 
Portland the students heard were Mrs. 
Marguerite Flower Ollinger, Mrs. May- 
belle Logue, Eva Pittman, sopranos; 
Florence Warmouth, Lucille Atkinson, 
contraltos, and Fred Boynton, tenor. 
Ruth Bedford and Gretchen Brown were 
the accompanists at the Salem program 
and Eva Pittman and Mrs. Maybelle 
Logue at the Portland recital. Mrs. 
Hampton also assisted with violin ob- 
bligato. eee 


ROSEBURG, ORE.—The Roseburg Month- 
ly Music Club held the last meeting of 
the year in the form of a picnic at the 
home of Charles Brand in Garden Valley. 
Over 100 members and visitors were 
present. A trio composea of A. Knauss 
and R. Tester, cornetists, and G. Stew- 
art, violinist, played two compositions. 
The annual report was read by the 
officers of the club. Members who at- 
tended the convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Pendleton, 
Mrs. V. N. Fields, Mrs. I. M. Irwin, aud 
Mrs. W. G. Burt, gave an account of 
the meeting. The club had as their 
guest Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, former 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Indiana. Community singing, 
led by Mrs. C. S. Heinline, completed the 
program. Mrs. William Bell is presi- 
dent of the club. 

* * * 

COLUMBUS, OuHI10.—Ethel Manley 
Long, coloratura soprano, gave a song 
recital under the auspices of the Italian 
Club of Ohio State University, in the 
college chapel. Edwin Stainbrook ac- 
companied on the piano and two flute 
obbligatos, were played by Emil J. Min- 
nichbach. Mr. Stainbrook also appeared 
as a soloist. J. H. Broekhoven of the 
Broekhoven School of Music presenting 
a twelve-year-old pianist, Theta Ziebold 
of Columbus, in recital at the St. Aloy- 





‘sius Academy, New Lexington, Ohio. 
Florence Paynter, presented a class of 
her piano pupils at her residence studio. 
Ruth Baesden, soprano, recently sang at 
the Deshler Hotel, and at a reception 
and musicale given by the Woman’s 
Guild of the First Community Church, 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. King 
Thompson, in Upper Arlington. | 
” * * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Blanche Myers, a 
pupil of Mrs. Marguerite Melville Lisz- 
niewska was heard in a piano recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Mildred Myers essayed the double réle 
of singer and pianist in her recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. Miss 
Myers is a piano student of Marcian 
Thalberg and a vocal student of Mr. Dan 
Beddoe. Pupils from the class of Dan 
Beddoe were heard in a recital at the 
Conservatory. The program included 
the song cycle of Liza Lehmann, “In a 
Persian Garden.” The following ap- 
peared: Laurence Wilson, Guy Bratton, 
Norma Hetsch, Alta Harrison, Howard 
Fuldner, John J. Niles, Mary Louise 
Brown, Leota Coburn, Luther Richman, 
Pearl Besuner, Lula Mastin, Agnes 
Trainor, Margaret Spaulding, Emma 
Burkhardt, Clifford Cunard and Vernon 
J acobson. 

~ * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Pupils of John 
Adams Hugo and August Berger were 
presented in a recital in the High School 
Auditorium. Those participating were 
Thurston Wahlberg, Edith Smith, Louis 
Paget, Julia Monahan, Theodore Green- 
berg, Earl Eisenmann, Bernard Marx, 
Eleanor Weumann, Samuel Kronenberg, 
Ruth Vining, Frances Nussenbaum, 
Anne Cardonna, Elliot Eberhard, Eman- 
uel Kleinwald, Miriam May, Richard 
Rosen, Charles Steves, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Gladys Drinkwine, Earl Jungs, 
Rebecca Gollub, Frederick Steler, Lil- 
lian Abesen, Celia Lederer, Edwin Lid- 
man, Charles Visokay, Sarah Kaeden, 
Arthur Gorney, Florence Moorash, Ruth 
Collins, Faye Cohen, Armand Wahlberg, 
Rebecca Miller, Cornelia Lipovsky, Jo- 
seph Wishengrad, Harry Rifkin, Walter 
Schwartz, Pearl Garfeine, Pauline Silber- 
man, Katherine Sharpe, Seymour Lan- 
dau, Margaret Persico, Jacob Bergen, 
Agnes Ceresi, David Greenberg and 
Florence Burstein. 

cl * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Pupils of Fred Elder 
appeared in a piano recital at the Uni- 
versity Park Congregational Church. On 
the program were Loleto Dupont, La- 
verne Corbett, Jane Keeney, Dorothy 
Haworth, Cleo Siemens, Emma Freiter, 
Harold Gallop, Leona Wells, Velda Kel- 
sey, Edna Gallop, Clara Berg, Marie 
Kirkpatrick, Naomi Brown, Lois Chat- 
terton, Lavon Miller, Hazel Ingraham, 
Dan Haworth, Ella Nitch, Tom Hanford, 
Helena Dupont, Irene Davis, Grace 
Thelm, Eleanor Elder and Minnie Kirk- 
patrick. Other pupils of Mr. Elder ap- 
peared in a piano recital in the audi- 
torium of St. Helen’s High School. They 
were Willaetha Lengacher, Nattie Ryan, 
Frances Dey, Margaret Cates, Viola 
Soderberg, Lois Rubens, Natalie Tarbell, 
Grace Ballagh, Helen Hoffman, Florence 
Peterson, Alice Cooper, Aimee Sten, 
Nadine Mace, Ona Price, Naomi Chitten, 
Ruth Levi, Maurice Richardson, Blanche 
Perry, Nettie Linton, Eleanor Elder, 
Doris Nauman and Dorothy Akin. 

* * 

PORTLAND, OrRE.—Cora Blosser, asso- 
ciate teacher of the Northwestern Nor- 
mal School of Music and Art, presented 
her pupils in three piano recitals at Sell- 
wood Community House. Claribelle 
Siegner, Paul Patterson, and Jean 
Melvin, pupil of J. A. Hollingsworth, 
assisted with vocal numbers. The fol- 
lowing pupils were presented: Mabel 
Houghtaling, Ruth Dyer, Evelyn Blosser, 
Leita Mills, Dorothy and Norma Camp- 
bell, Vera, Elsie and Nita Crall, Thelma 
Maricle, Olive Tallman, Alice Bishop, 
Irva Rickson, Vera Johnson, Edna Van- 
dergriff, Clarice Baker, Eva, Marie and 
Eloise Hazzard, Darrel Robinson, Harold 
Marshall, Edward Crumley, Florence 
Russell, Delrose Fralick, Dorothy Bau- 
man, Wanda Chard, Jessie Kremers, 
Stanford Stanton, Ellen Stanley, Sunny 
Huff, Clarence Jeramith, Glen Lowe, 
Antoinette and Victoria Chybke, Elaine 
Colt, Gladys Watson, Charlene and 
Marion Sappington, Clarence and Olive 
Bottemiller, Grace Wade, Lola Blosser, 
Bernice Proctor, Esther Helms, Kath- 
erine Holden, Ruth Neild, Harriet Meyer, 
Claribelle Siegner, Juanita Moore, 
Louise and Lois Melmsten, Helen Hicks, 
Irene Hicks, Irene Sharrow, Wanda 
Yezerski, Mae Teegarten, Velma Perry, 
Melvin Nelson, Evelyn Miller, Harold 
Holders, Margaret Standage, Ruby 
Meadows, Hilda Halwyler and Melvin 
Moore. 
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In Music Schools and 
Studios of New York. 








KAUFMANN PUPIL SUCCESSFUL 
pupil of Minna Kaufmann, Eliza- 
beta Hamilton, soprano, of New York, 
appeared before audiences estimated at 
2,00 persons at the opening of the 
yi tory Theater in Evansville, Ind., on 
Juy 16 and 17. Miss Hamilton, who is 
known in Chicago as well as in New 
York, received much applause. Mme. 
K.ufmann is spending part of her vaca- 
tion in Pittsburgh, her former home city. 
She expects to re-open her studio in 

Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sept. 5. 





ALTON JONES PLAYS AT HUGHES 
STUDIO 

The seventh individual recital in the 
summer series of musicales at the home 
of Edwin Hughes was given on Friday 
evening, July 29, by Alton Jones. Mr. 
Jones showed fine musicianship, tem- 
perament and technique. His program 
consisted of the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
in F Sharp Minor, the Beethoven Sonata, 


Op. 2, No. 2; the Intermezzo in A, 
Ballade in G Minor, and the Scherzo, 
Op. 4, by Brahms; two Chopin Etudes, 
Op. 25, No. 1, and Op. 10, No. 12, and 
the Ballade in F, “La Sérénade Inter- 
rompue,” by Debussy; Scriabine’s Etude 
in B Minor, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, No, 8. 





DAVIDSON VIOLIN PUPILS IN RECITAL 


The violin pupils of Lotta Davidson 
were heard in recital recently at the So- 
ciety House of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety. The following were heard: Cathe- 
rine Farrell, Gertrude Werner, Leona 
Jacobs, Gladys Landress, Dorothy Lenke, 
Elsie Brand, Muriel Seddon, Etta Kober, 
Laura Schreider, Theresa Boehm, Jack 
Maggio, Norman Seigerman, William 
Petscher, Louis Itzkowitz, Harold Jacobs, 
John Marincel, Mark Lenke, Alexander 
Robinson, Gilbert Frei, Paul Folwell, 
Richard and Peter Warbasse. 





In Boston Studio 








Bovton, Aug. 1. 


Arthur J. Hubbard, vocal instructor, 
is now making a trans-continental tour. 
He left this city two weeks ago and has 
made calls upon two of his former pupils. 
His first stop was in Louisville, Ky., 
where he renewed acquaintance with 
Wadsworth Provandie, baritone and voice 
teacher. He later was a guest of 
Charles Hackett of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who at present is at 
tavinia Park, Chicago. Mr. Hubbard 
then went to Buffalo Creek, Col., to rest. 
After visiting the Pacific Coast he will 
return in time to resume teaching on 
Sept. 12. 

* */ * 

Stephen Townsend, teacher of singing, 
summer classes, which 
were largely attended, through the 
month of July. August finds him spend- 
ing his vacation on his model farm out- 
side of Woodstock, Vt. Mr. Townsend 
will resume his classes early in Septem- 
ber. 


Sylvia Breskin of this city has been 
engaged as contralto soloist with the 
quartet at the Temple Mishkan Tefilan, 
of Boston, for the ensuing year. Miss 
Breskin possesses a voice of unusual 
range and of excellent quality. She is 
a pupil of S. Kronberg. 


* * * 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist and teacher, 
returned from his farm in Norfolk, 
Mass., last week to superintend the re- 
modeling of his new winter home in 
Brookline. 

7 + * 


Harriet Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, closed her studios in Trinity 
Court on July 23 after a successful sea- 
son. Miss Barrows left last week for 
a vacation at Boothbay Harbor, Me. She 
will resume her classes early in Septem- 
ber and will devote her entire time to her 
Boston studio. 

K oe ok 


Josephine Knight, teacher of singing 
in this city and Worcester, continued her 
classes well into the summer. Miss 
Knight is at present at the summer 
colony in Catumet, Mass., on the shores 
of Buzzards’ Bay. Ws Oe Es 





Victor Herbert Leads Stadium 
Concerts into Second Phase 


Takes Up Baton in Succession to Henry Hadley and Conducts 
All-Wagner Program Without Score—Demonstration for 
Hadley as He Bids Farewell with Tchaikovsky Red Fire— 
Soloists of Week Include Mana-Zucca, Cyril Towbin, Mar- 
guerite Schuiling, Muri Silba and Oliver Denton—Samuel 


Gardner Conducts Own Work 


my 


ITH a double-barreled salute to the 
old conductor and the new, the 
concerts entered upon 
phase on the evening of 
Thursday, July 28, when Victor Herbert, 
tadiating the sunniness and buoyancy of 
his unique personality, mounted the 


® Podium in succession to Henry Hadley, 
} to conduct the Stadium orchestra for a 


period of three weeks, as Mr. Hadley 
has done. 

Mr. Herbert conducted his first pro- 
gram—devoted entirely to Wagner, save 
the encores which were Mr. Herbert’s 
own—entirely without score. In evening 


a ‘ress, he presented a picture contrasting 


with that of Mr. Hadley, who appeared 
at most of the concerts in a white sum- 
her sport suit. The contrast between 


= the two conductors, both Americans and 


doth of wide repute as composers, was 
lurcther emphasized by Mr. Herbert’s 
vanishment of the printed page at his 
irst concert, although he fell back on 
his scores at subsequent programs, 

Mr. Hadley’s farewell on Wednesday 
evening was the occasion for a demon- 
stration in which enthusiasts bombarded 
the retiring conductor with cushions, 
grass mats, newspapers and bravos. 


After the concert, which was attended 
by about 8000 persons, Mr. Hadley and 
Mrs. Hadley gave a supper in honor of 
Adolph Lewisohn, one of the chief 
patrons of the concerts, at which a num- 
ber of his associates were guests. 

Besides continuing the Wagner, Sym- 
phony and Popular nights, it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Herbert would devote 
Monday of each week to special pro- 
grams of “National” music, devoted to 
specified countries and peoples. 


Mana-Zucca and Samuel Gardner 


Mana-Zucca, pianist and composer, 
was the soloist on Monday, July 25. She 
was heard in her concerto in E Flat for 
piano and orchestra, and, in response 
to repeated demands for an encore, 
played her own “Valse. Brilliante.” 
Samuel Gardner, but recently returned 
from successes abroad, conducted his 
Symphonic Poem, “New Russia” as an 
added feature of the program. Other 
numbers, conducted by Mr. Hadley, were 
the Coronation March from “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” by Grieg, the Overture from 
“Phedre” by Massenet, Lalo’s Rhapsodie 
Norwégienne, “Leonore” Overture, No. 
3, by Beethoven, the ballet music and 
an Entr’acte from Schubert’s “Rosa- 
munde,” and the “Rakoczy” March of 
Berlioz. 


. 


Audition Soloists Appear 


Tuesday night’s program was _ per- 
formed before a heat-stricken gathering 
of not more than 3000. Mr. Hadley’s or- 
chestral list was delightfully augmented 
by two of the “Audition” soloists, Cyril 
Towbin. violinist, and Marguerite Schuil- 
ing, soprano. Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns was played 
in an attractive manner by the violin 
soloist. Miss Schuiling, whose voice is 
clear and rich in tone, made a good im- 
pression with Verdi’s “O Don fatale” 
from “Don Carlos” The march from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” began the 
evening’s musical promenade. The 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture, 
Massenet’s “Scénes Pitoresques,’”’ Had- 
ley’s “Silhouettes” Suite. Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Nicht’s Dream” Overture, 
and “Dance of the Hours” from 
Ponchielli’s ‘“Gioconda,” were given. 
Sibelius’ charming “Valse Triste’ was a 
well played extra. 


An All-Tchaikovsky Farewell 


With an _ all-Tchaikovsky program, 
Henry Hadley on Wednesday evening 
made his valedictory as conductor. One 
of the largest audiences of the season 
shouted its approval after the Overture 
“1812,” which concluded the program, 
and which was especially featured by 
shots and orchestral red fire. A volley 
of mats, in lieu of flowers, told Mr. 
Hadley of the audience’s regret at his 
departure. The program’ throughout 
was punctuated with encores. 

In the “Romeo and Juliet” Fantasy 
the orchestra seemed somewhat ragged 
and uneven. The program also included 
the “Marche Slav,” the Andante Canta- 
bile for strings, Pizzicato Ostinato from 
the Fourth Symphony, two movements 
from the “Pathétique,” and the “Nut- 
Cracker” Suite. Mr. Hadley added 
arrangements of Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Song Without Words.” 


Victor Herbert’s First Concert 

Thursday night’s all-Wagner program, 
the first concert conducted by Victor 
Herbert, was notable for the increased 
unanimity, surety and warmth in the 
playing of the orchestra, which seemed 
eagerly to respond to every wish of the 
conductor, whose suasion was doubly 
secure by reason of his conducting the 
entire program without a score. He was 
applauded with far more than customary 
warmth, and as all his extras were works 


in which his own skilled hand in composi- « 


tion and orchestration was disclosed, the 
program took on the nature of a Wagner- 
Herbert concelebration. Henry Hadley, 
Mr. Herbert’s predecessor as conductor 
of the concerts, was among those who 


applauded. The audience was a large 
one 
The program began with Wagner’s 


“March of Homage,” in which the new 
enthusiasm of the players was at once 
evident. The brasses sounded better 
than at any previous concert. The wood- 
winds had their opportunity in the next 
two numbers, Elsa’s Procession to the 
Cathedral from “Lohengrin” and the In- 
troduction to Act III from that opera, 
and, although their tone coloring suf- 
fered in the open air. they were admira- 
bly emphasized. There was marked 
clarity, too. in the many-voiced lilt of the 
gladsome “Mastersingers” Prelude. In 
the second part, the ‘“‘Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, “Entrance of the Gods Into Val- 
halla” from “Rheingold.” Prelude 
and “Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” and “Ride of the Valkyries.” all 
of which had been heard previously at 


these concerts, were played with in- 
creased steadiness, warmth, and elo- 
quence. 

Mr. Herbert’s encores were his own 


beautifully scored arrangement for or- 
chestra of Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” his “Indian Summer Idy]l.”’ 
and the Dagger Dance from “Natoma,” 
all examples of Mr. Herbert’s skill in the 
art of instrumentation: : 


Muri Silba Is Soloist 


Muri Silba was the soloist on Friday 
evening, July 29. Miss Silba is well- 
known among the younger pianists, and 
distinguished herself by a meritorious 
interpretation of Chopin’s Concerto in 
E Minor for piano and orchestra. Inclem- 
ent weather resulted in the concert 
being given in the University Hall, and 
the pianist contended with obvious diffi- 
culties. Deprived of thé advantage of 
playing from a raised platform, her tone 
did not aiways reach the far corners of 
the hall, but she displayed technical 
facility of a high order, and was recalled 
for two encores. 

The orchestra, displaying a coherence 
that was sometimes lacking in the out- 
door performances, gave admirably, un- 





der the suave baton of Mr. Herbert, the 
Dvorak Symphony “From the New 
World.” The “Freischiitz’’ Overture by 
Weber opened the program. Other num- 
bers were Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” two Hungarian dances by 
Brahms, and Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 
Kreisler’s ‘“Liebesfreud,” orchestrated by 
Herbert, and the conductor’s “Indian 
Summer” were encore numbers. 


Saturday’s “Popular” Program , 


Saturday night’s “popular” program 
was without a soloist or salient feature, 
but was one of the most keenly enjoyed 
of the week, largely because of the 
liberal array of Victor Herbert’s own 
compositions and arrangements, which 
the persistent call for’ encore numbers 
brought forward. The program included 
Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris” Over- 
ture, Godard’s “Adagio Pathétique,”’ 
Herbert's “Devotion” and “Dance of the 
Fairies,” the “Prince Igor” ballet music, 
numbers by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Pol- 
dini, the “Prize Song” from “The 
Mastersingers,”’ and Herbert’s “Ameri- 
can Fantasy.” 


Oliver Denton Sunday’s Soloist 


Oliver Denton provided the solo at 
the Sunday evening concert. The flashes 
of the Liszt E Flat Concerto overcame 
the distances of the Stadium, and Mr. 
Denton’s performance, one of much 
force, brought forth demands for an 
encore. The vitality with which Mr. 
Herbert infused the orchestra was ap- 
parent both in the accompaniment to the 
concerto and throughout the program, 
which included the overture to “Roi 
d’Ys,” Gounod’s “Hymn to St. Cecilia.” 
Three numbers from “Natoma,” Rubin- 
stein’s “Kamennoi Ostrow,” (orches- 
trated by Mr. Herbert); the Ballet Suite, 
“Sylvia,” and, finally, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Bamboula.” 





Jeanne Gordon Returns from Europe 


Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan, returned to New York on the 
France on July 31. Miss Gordon went 
to Paris in May to coach with the well- 
known teacher of mise-en-scéne, Mme. 
Weinschenk, who was the instructor of 
Chénal, Muratore and many other promi- 
nent French singers. Her work was 
confined to the réles of Dalila in Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila” and Mar- 
gared in “Le Roi d’Ys,” in both of which 
she will be heard at the Metropolitan 
during the coming season. Mme. Wein- 
schenk will come to America next fal! 
and will probably open a studio in New 
York about Oct. 1. 





Scenes from “Faust” and “Thais” Pre- 
sented by Hageman Students in 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Aug. 1.—The Garden Scene 
from “Faust” and the Mirror Scene 


from “Thais” were presented at the Cen- 
tral Shubert Theater by pupils of Rich- 
ard Hageman’s opera class of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, which has been a 
successful feature of the Master School 
there this summer. A high degree of 
ability was demonstrated by the perform- 
ers. Among those who took part were 
Ruth B. Cumming, Myrna Pietsch, Otis 
A. Patton, Charles A. Dobson and Mrs. 
Leslie Baird. Thirty-five members of 
the Chicago Symphony played under the 
direction of Mr. Hageman. W. A. S. 





Pietro Corallo, tenor of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, returned recently to the 
United States after a tour of Italy where 
he sang in a number of the prominent 
opera houses. 


PASSED AWAY 


Boston, Aug. 1.—Arthur Potter 
Hazard, the last surviving member of the 
famous old Thirty-third Massachusetts 
regimental band, which played for Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman throughout 
the Civil War, died on July 25 at his 
home in Brookline at the age of eighty- 
one. The band, which became known as 
Gen. Sherman’s own, was attached to 
the General’s headquarters and played 
for him during the march to the sea. It 
was also selected, after competition, with 
all the bands of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, to play for President Lincoln when 
he reviewed the army, and during the 
two weeks’ period that Lincoln was at 
the front. Mr. Hazard was born in 
Providence and was a descendant of 
Roger Williams on both his paternal 
and maternal sides. He leaves one son, 
Arthur M. Hazard, a well-known por- 
trait painter. He was prominent in 
Masonic and G.A.R. circles. Ws We Be 
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MUSIC IS FEATURED 
IN SEATTLE PAGEANT 


“The Wayfarer” Presented 
with Chorus of 3000, Band 
and Soloists 


SEATTLE, Aug. 1.—The_ outstanding 
feature of the last week in July was the 
performance of “The Wayfarer,” with 


a chorus of 3000 voices accompanied by 
a band of fifty pieces and a number of 
soloists providing the musical part of 
a pageant given by some _ 5000 
erformers. The University of Wash- 
ington Stadium, with a capacity of 30,- 
000, provided the stage for the spectacle, 
and the acoustic properties permitted 
every word to be heard by the audience, 
which extended to a point 400 or 500 
feet from the stage. 

The initial performance was given on 
the closing day of the state convention 
of Elks. The organization took 10,000 
tickets. Dr. Carl Hoffman, head of the 
fraternity in Seattle, interpreted the réle 
of the Wayfcrer. The soloists were 
Henry O. Price, tenor; E. A. Tiffany; 
bass; Madeline Butler, soprano; Lois 
Wiley, contralto, and E. F. Blake, bari- 
tone. The choral numbers include cho- 
ruses from “The Messiah,” “Unfold, Ye 
Portals,” “The Palms,” and works of 





MUSICAL 


similar type. Montgomery Lynch is 
director and producer. 

“The Wayfarer,” a Biblical allegory of 
the struggles and triumphs of man, was 
produced last year in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, and in Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. J. E. Crowther, formerly of 
Seattle, and now of Philadelphia, is the 
author. The pageant was given here 
every night for a week. It is the plan 
of the management to produce it annual- 
ly in Seattle. 

Theodore Spiering, violinist and con- 
ductor of New. York, has opened his 
classes in the Cornish School of Music. 
Hattie Brooks gave a studio recital with 
a number of her violin pupils. Marion 


Ramon Wilson, contralto of San Fran- - 


cisco, has made several appearances dur- 
ing a month’s visit here. Kuria Strong, 
vocal teacher of Washington State Col- 
lege at Pullman, has joined the Corrish 
School faculty. F.C. Feringer has been 
selected as organist of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist. Kirk Towns is con- 
tinuing his vocal classes during the sum- 
mer because of out-of-town students. 

Dr. John J, Landsbury, dean of music 
in the University of Oregon, lectured for 
several days at the summer session of 
the University of Washington. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave a con- 
cert recently, with Emily L. Thomas, 
pianist; Marjorie Miller, violinist, and 
Mrs. Percy James Starke and Mrs. 
Edgar F. Tollefson, vocalists. Mrs. Roy 
D. Pinkerton and Mabel DeKalb Fett 
were the accompanists. RE oe 





CHICAGO TEACHERS HEARD IN RECITALS 





Reuter, Gunn, Blackmore, Sci- 
onti, Oumiroff and Mrs. 
Zendt Appear 


CuHIcAGO, Aug. 1.—Rudolph Reuter, 
Chicago pianist and teacher, gave a re- 
cital at the Ziegfeld Theater, presenting 
a program which included compositions 
by Brahms, Chopin, Schumann, Bach and 
Liszt. His playing displayed high iniel- 
lectual and teehnical qualities and much 
warmth and color. 

The final recital of the summer series 
at the Ziegfeld Theater, under the man- 
agement of Carl Kinsey, was given by 
Glenn Dillard Gunn. Mr. Gunn, who is 
well known as a lecturer, critic, con- 
ducter, pianist and teacher, played 
works by Debussy, Liszt, Ravel and mod- 
ern revisions of older compositions, such 
as MacDowell’s transcription of Rameau, 
Bauer’s version of Matheson, and Bu- 
soni’s Bach. Mr. Gunn is a player of 
strength and restraint. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, and 
Silvio Scionti, pianist, of the faculty of 
the American Conservatory, gave a re- 
cital in Kimball Hall to a capacity house 
on July 20. Mrs. Zendt sang two groups, 
her first including “My Lovely Celia,” 
by Higgins, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song 
of India,” and Mozart’s “Allelujah.” 
Artistry in execution and interpretation 
characterized her singing of these num- 
bers. The second group consisted of 
songs by  Ward-Stephens,  Hildach, 
Dunn’s “Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
and La Forge’s “Song of the Open.” Mrs. 
Zendt has a personality of great charm 
and vitality. Her enunciation is excel- 
lent and her interpretation of unfailing 
distinction. 

Mr. Scionti played numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Liszt, Chopin and De- 
bussy. He is a pianist of ability, and 
showed warmth and poetic feeling. 

One of the most popular of the 
numerous series of summer recitals were 
those given by the faculty of Bush Con- 
servatory. The recital on July 23 was 
given by John J. Blackmore and Boza 
Oumiroff. 

Mr. Blackmore is a pianist of unusual 
merit, combining poetic feeling and 
power. His Leschetizky and Tchaikovsky 
numbers displayed fire and vigor, the 
“Orientale” by Amani was rhythmically 
fine, and “Ethelinda” by Sherwood, 
“Serenade” by Campbell-Tipton, “Reflets 
dans |’Eau” by Debussy, and the Liszt 


“Tarantelle” were given with artistic in- 
terpretation. Mr. Blackmore is the com- 
poser of numerous songs and piano 
pieces, one of which, entitled “Two Por- 
traits,” he played at this recital. Boza 
Oumiroff, substituting at short notice for 
Mae Grave Atkins, soprano, sang effec- 
tively the aria from “Herodiade” and a 
group of folk-songs. Mme. Ella Spravka 
was the accompanist. W. A. S. 


WEEK ADDS $235 TO 
FUND FOR MOSZKOWSKI 





Contributions From All Over Country 
Bring Amount for Aid 
Up to $3,270 
Additional subscriptions of $235 
brought the Moszkowski Fund _ to 


$3,269.60 this week. The donations re- 
ceived were as follows: 


Previously acknowledged............. $3,039.50 
From the Rudolph Ganz Interpreta- 


tion Class, Chicago Musical College. 38.10 
Harold Abrams, Dallas, Tex........ 10.90 
Reuben Davies, Dallas, Tex.......... 5.00 
Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, Dallas, Tex.. 5.00 
Paul Van Katwijik..Dallas, Tex...... 5.00 
Walter J. Fried, Dallas, Tex........ 5.00 
Carl Weismann, Dallas, Tex......... 5.00 
Lawrence Bolton, Dallas, Tex....... 5.00 
Henri La Bonte, Dallas, Tex........ 5.00 
Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Dal- 

i ae te 4s 6 +s 6. ntee ek TEs} .0 4-2 5.00 
Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas, Tex...... 5.09 
Mrs. S. EB. Milliken, Dallas, Tex..... 5.00 
Alice Knox Fergusson, Dallas, Tex.. 5.00 
E. Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth, Tex.. 3.00 
Mrs. P. G. Claiborne, Dallas, Tex... 3.00 
Mrs. J. M. Bacon, Dallas, Tex....... 2.00 
Mrs. Sam J. MacFarland, Dallas, Tex. 2.00 
Mrs. Marie Korn, Dallas, Tex....... 2.00 
G. B: Dana, Port Worth, Tex....... 2.00 
Mrs. W. G. Scarss, Dallas, Tex...... 2.00 
Katherine Hammonds, Dallas, Tex.. 2.00 
Juanita Thallj Dallas. Tex. .: ..s«.i0 2.00 
Margaret Deavours, Dallas, Tex..... 2.00 
Mrs. A. L. Harper, Dallas, Tex...... 2.00 
Mrs. E. P. Boring, Longview, Tex... 2.00 
Martha Whittaker, Dallas, Tex...... 2.00 
Naomi Parker, Dallas, Tex:......... 1.00 
Mrs. Parker. Dallas, Tex............. 1.00 
Antonia Wolters, Dallas, Tex........ 1.00 
Mrs. Lucile Woodward, Dallas, Tex. 1.00 
Mrs. Elton Thompson, Dallas, Tex. 1.00 
Ellen Van Zandt, Dallas. Tex....... 1.00 
Mary Evans Brown, Dallas, Tex.... 1.00 
Russell Curtis, Dallas, Tex.......... 1.00 
Idelsea Andrews, Dallas. Tex....... 1.00 
Mra: i 3B. Gatty,. Datiaa, Tex..:...... 1.00 
Mrs. Riguet, Dallas, Tex............. 1.00 
Mrs. Wesley Hubbell, Dallas, Tex... 1.00 
Ethel Smith. Dallas. Tex............ 1.00 
Alta Newsome. Dallas. Tex.......:.. 1.00 
Mrs.- S. G. Sellars, Dallas, Tex...... 1.00 
Mrs. J. H. Synott. Dallas, Tex...... 1.00 
Elizabeth Crawford. Dallas, Tex..... 1.00 
Manna Sauter, Dallas, Tex.......... 1.00 
Mrs. Henry Roberts, Waxahachie, 

is: nach nabte lt <kadics + <cbUa acne « « 1.00 
Elizabeth Francis, Dallas, Tex...... 1.00 
Mrs. H. R. Mackey. Dallas, Tex.... 1.00 

1 


Miss Chernosky, Dallas. Tex......... .00 
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Summer Days of Sport and Study 


Keep McCormack Down on the Fari 
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John McCormack at His Summer Home in Noroton, Conn. 
Meeting (a Non-official Picture) with Samuel T. Tilden II, International Tenn/ 
Champion; No. 2, Reviewing His New Répertoire for Next Season; No. 3, Wi 
His Family, (Left to Right) Gwen, His Daughter; Mrs. McCormack, Kevin, 
Adopted Son; Mr. McCormack and His Son, Cyril. 


Ea contrast to the great number of 
artists who spent last winter in 
America and turned to Europe in the 
summer, John McCormack, following 


his tour abroad, is enjoying the hot 
months on his farm at Noroton, Conn, 
The accompanying photographs indicate 
the range of the singer’s activities. 

Mr. McCormack is a tennis enthusiast, 
and is in vigorous training preparatory 
to receiving William T. Tilden II, inter- 
national tennis champion, who is to be 
his guest for part of the summer. 

But the tenor does not neglect his art. 
Several hours each day are devoted to 
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No. 1, Training for HB 


practise and adding to his réperto 
He also finds time to indulge his intern 











in his family, and is joined at his gam 
by his wife, his son and daughter, Cy 
and Gwen, and little Kevin, one of tl} 
ten children of his brother-in-laj 
adopted by Mr. McCormack. 

The summer season is not to be spe’! 
entirely away from the concert platfor 
as Mr. McCormack will give two recita) 
one at Saratoga on Aug. 9, and t 
other at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Aug. 4 
Toward the end of September he w 
open his regular season, in which 
will undertake his most extensive tour 
the United States to date. 





Parks Goodey, Dallas, Tex........... 1.00 
Mrs. A. R. Baker, Dallas, Tex...... 1.00 
Mrs. R. H. Morton, Dallas, Tex..... 1.00 
Lora Caston Bridges, Dallas, Tex... 1.00 
Mrs. D. S. Switzer, Dallas, Tex...... 1.00 
Mabel Strickland, Dallas, Tex....... 1.00 
Mrs. Lowrey, Dallas, Tex........... 1.00 
Walter Moore, Fort Worth, Tex..... 1.00 
BE. T. Croft, Fort Worth, Tex....... 1.00 
Mrs. Edward Denton, Dallas, Tex.... 1.00 
Mrs. R. D. MacBride, Dallas, Tex... 1.00 
Mrs. Q. E. Bretzfelder, N. Y. City.. 2.00 
Tt Tae h, SICARGe ¢ 6h 0k Hered Oe ols es 25.00 
Carlos Salzedo, Bar Harbor, Me..... 1.00 
Mrs. A. S. Heilman, Merrill, Wis.... 1.00 
Midway Music Club, Midway, Ala... 1.00 
Miss. S. A. Ingells, Brooklyn........ 5.00 
New Britain Musical Club, New 
poet he, a fe a or 10,00 
Harrison M. Wild, Chicago, Ill...... 5.00 
Rob Roy Perry, Omaha, Neb........ 1.00 


Mrs. Christine Coughlin, Platts- 
ES SATS er eee eer 1 
Bmne Farmer, Omaha@..........0ccccsses 
Ida Lustgarten, Omaha.............. 
May Atwood Anderson, Providence, 
R. I 


Donations should be sent to Rudoly 
Ganz, MusicaAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Av 
nue, New York City. 








Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—Fritz Renk, violi! 
ist, and Otto Beyer, pianist, who ha} 
been giving joint recitals, are spendi1 
the summer at Antioch, III. 
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MERLIN 


PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the | 
finest now made. They contain more valu- | 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


jC. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


t 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Player 
Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


HOLLAND, MiCHIGAN 











WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA’ 
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